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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ae 
HE unexpected event, which always happens in France, 
has arrived. On Thursday night the President, M. 
Faure, died of the Dreyfus case. His constitution was im- 
paired, his heart was weak, and the worry of his position 
caused by the developments springing from that case sapped 
away his nervous strength. At 6 o'clock he told his 
Secretary he was ill, and, though medical assistance was imme- 
diately summoned, he grew feebler and feebler, until at 10 p.m. 
be expired. M. Dupuy, to whom as President of the Council 
all executive power passes, immediately warned his colleagues, 
the Governor of Paris, and the Prefects throughout France, 
measures were taken to prevent disorder, and the Congress, 
asthe Assembly is called when the two Chambers sit together, 
was summoned for to-day. That body, which includes five 
hundred and eighty-four Deputies and three hundred Senators, 
is forbidden to debate on the election, voting by silent ballots, 
but as an absolute majority is required the ballots may be 
many. A French Congress, however, usually acts rapidly. 
The moment the election is complete the candidate chosen is 
head of the Executive, with powers which are mach more 
extensive than is usually remembered. Successive Presidents, 
especially M. Faure, have affected to be like constitutional 
Sovereigns, but M. Thiers intended them to be real chiefs of 
the State, and a strong man in the Presidential Chair would 
undoubtedly control the Administration. He can appoint 
any Ministers he chooses, who have ex officio seats in both 
Chambers, and he is irremovable, except by the clumsy device 
of opposing Ministry after Ministry, until he resigns. 


There was something pathetic about the position of 
M. Faure, a second-rate Lord Mayor at the head of a 
first-class military State. He had never succeeded as a 
Minister when in 1895 he was elected, as the man 
who had made fewest enemies, and was least likely to 
overawe the Chambers. He was oppressed through- 
out his term by a sense of his own inadequacy in great 
affairs, and his inner hesitation about himself took the not 
unusual form of an exaggerated carefulness aboat his own 
dignity and deportment. He wanted to be assured of his 
right to be first by marks of deference, and actually ordered 
that if he visited a theatre candles should be borne before 
him by liveried footmen up the main staircase. He probably 
intended always to do right, but he bad little insight into men, 
he was excessively afraid of the Press, and he was, it seems 
certain, hampered grievously by the fact that he hid assented to 
the conviction of Dreyfus on unseen evidence. His deportment 
was all that could be desired, and he could either write or 
brocure vaguely dignified speeches wnich never in any case 








the situation, may possibly do. but it is impossible not to 
think for a moment about M. Faure’s successor. If the 
Republican majority in Congress are wise, and know of a 
General whom they can trust, they will elect him President. 
That would soothe the Army, break the swords of the Pre- 
tenders, and give the country time to grow reasonable over 
the Dreyfus case. If they desire to continue the situation 
with a rather stronger President, they will elect M. Dupuy. 
If they desire only a strong-willed civilian who knows affairs, 
they will choose M. Méline, the leader of the Protectionists. 
It is, however, quite possible that the impulse which 
induced the Deputies to appoint M. Deschanel, a brilliant 
and ambitious man of good character, President of the 
Chamber, may induce them also to elect him President of the 
Republic. M. Brisson is, we fear, too austere to be chosen. 
There is, of course, the off-chance that one of the Pretenders 
may see in the vacancy his chance, and may strike for it 
successfully; but there is no evidence as yet that any one of 
them, or any General devoted to one of them, is resolute 
enough to stake his life or liberty fora throne. Not one of 
them, it must be remembered, is urged on by the kind of 
poverty from which Louis Napoleon suffered in 1848. 


M. Dupuy, as was expected, carried his Bill transferring 
the right of hearing appeals for revision from the Criminal 
Division of the Court of Cassation to the full Court. The 
debate, however, which came off on Friday week, was unex- 
pectedly dull. Only the Reporter of the Committee and M. 
Pelletan, a convinced Radical, and M. Millerand, the Socialist, 
spoke against the Bill, all the great leaders of the Liberals 
fearing to ascend the tribune. M. Dupuy defended his 
measure only by the plea of necessity, and as showing his 
desire to regard the case as strictly one for Judges, but 
expressed a hope that when the full Court had decided, the 
“‘ wretched affair” would end, which wretched affairs seldom 
do. “This country,” he said, “is not governed by pessimism 
and despair, but by optimism and confidence,” which is about 
as true as it is true to say that a man with gout is not 
governed by gout, but by his doctor and colchicum. The 
Chamber was listless, being, in fact, cowed; and the Bill 
was passed by 332 votes to 216. It has still to pass the 
Senate, and some Frenchmen expect that the Senate will 
throw it out, and the Government with it. We do not. 
There is nothing to make the Senators more independent 
of the Government than the Deputies, and they are less 
independent of the mob. 


The Times’ Paris correspondentattaches immense importance 
to the “ League of the Fatherland,” which has now obtained 
many thousand signatures. Its promoters have organised it 
to protect the Army and appease disputes, but it is under- 
stood to be bitterly Anti-Dreyfusard. The office-bearers have 
recently sent a card to every officer in the Army asking for 
his opinions, promising not to reveal his name, and as the 
Government make no protest they are declared to be afraid of 
the League. They may be, but it is more probable that 
they are friendly to it, thinking that it will at once alarm 
their adversaries and soothe the Army. It is possible, too, 
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that as Ministers see clearly that physical force is entirely 
on the side of the Army, they do not care how many civilians 
approve its demands. In any case, when these are seriously 
formulated they must be obeyed, or the Republic will disap- 
pear. We do not suppose that any Roman Emperor cared 
much how many patricians endorsed the views of the Pra- 
torians. He counted swords, and yielded or was stabbed. 


The American Senate has passed a Resolution declaring that 
the United States has not annexed the Philippines, but will 
protect and govern its people until such time as they can 
govern themselves. The States will then retire on such terms 
as may suit the interests of the Philippines and the Union. 
This Resolution will greatly strengthen the Executive, as it 
prevents any demand from the islands to be admitted as 
States or Territories of the Union. They must, therefore, 
for an indefinite time be governed under orders from Wash- 
ington. The Filipinos do not yet understand how lenient 
their government will be, but on Saturday Iloilo was stormed 
efter a feeble resistance. The Filipinos fled after spitefally 
burning the British, American, and German Consulates, and 
a number of smaller houses belonging to their own citizens. 
They still threaten hostilities in the interior, but it is said 
that the power of Aguinaldo is broken, and if the Americans 
can in any way reconcile or coerce the Church, insurrection 
will speedily disappear. We hear nothing as yet of the great 
island of Mindanao. 


Americans are always comparing their climate with that 
of England, but we fancy that they take their bad weather in 
tumblers at a time, while we take it in teaspoonfuls. While 
we have weeks of disagreeable warmth they have ten days of 
the heat which kills, and while we suffer from heavy falls of 
rain or snow they have to endure blizzards which almost 
suspend municipal life. For the three days ending on Tues- 
day New York, under a storm which “ beat all records,” was 
like a besieged city cut off by snow and frost from the re- 
mainder of the world. The thermometer showed 30 degrees 
of frost, and snow was piled four feet deep in the roadway 
and eight feet deep in drifts. No trains could arrive, the 
rivers were frozen, and even steamers could not venture into 
harbour. Coals could not be delivered, food rose to famine 
prices, milk for the children was unattainable, and even 
the dead could not be transported to the cemeteries, Frozen 
bodies lay at the Morgue in scores. The very poor, who are 
terribly numerous in New York, suffered cruelly, many actu- 
ally dying of hunger and cold, though the response to the 
demand for aid was most liberal; while the rich, with their 
water-pipes and gas-pipes frozen and their hot-air pipes 
paralysed, took refuge in the hotels. Three days more of 
this weather would have produced an unexampled calamity, 
a great capital perishing of frost; but fortunately on 
Tuesday the storm, which had previously ravaged the continent 
from Florida northwards, passed into Canada, even the 
servants of the municipality resumed work, and next week 
all Americans will pronounce their climate lovely and taunt 
the British with having only “samples of weather.” If a 
blizzard is “‘ weather,” we prefer samples to supplies. 


Lord Charles Beresford has allowed the final result of his 
racent travels in China to ooze out. .We have discussed his 
plan elsewhere, but may mention here that he advocates an 
alliance’ of Great Britain, Germany, America, and Japan 
to guarantee China against all foes, the formation of an 
army of two hundred thousand Chinamen under European 
officers, and such a reorganisation of finance as would 
enable that army to be paid. In return China would 
throw open her commerce to the world, and allow citizens 
of the guaranteeing Powers to open mines at will. The 
Chinese officials are said to be friendly to the plan, which we 
do not doubt, and all the Anglo-Chinese welcome it with 
enthusiasm. As it would speedily involve a war with Russia 
and France, as we have no right, unless we govern China, to 
place an irresistible weapon in the hands of corrupt Man- 
darins, and as we can obtain trade and mining privileges 
without so dangerous a bargain, the plan will not, we think, 
be carried out. We have enough, as Sir R. Giffen’s paper 
shows, without accepting responsibility for the old lady at 
Pekin, whose enemies have such a habit of dying. 


The Revolution may come in Spain, but it will not be 
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through Don Carlos. The different forces upon which he, op 
rather.bis advisers, relied have all, it is said, failed him. The 
Army has not responded heartily to his advances; the Papacy 
is distinctly in favour of the existing Government, which 
we must remember has at its head an Austrian Archdachegg; 
and the people north of the Ebro display little of their olq 
willingnéss to rise on his behalf. They are too industrious, 
it is said, and too prosperous. Therefore, “imbued with thoge 
sentiments of honour which are the heritage of the ancient 
Spanish people, and filled with the indignation which my 
ancestors would have felt had they lived to see this day, | 
forbid you, my Senators and Deputies of the Cortes, to take 
your seats in the Parliament which is about to sanction 
a disgrace unprecedented in the annals of our history,” 
The “ancestors,” it will be remembered, surrendered by 
degrees the whole of the Spanish-American continent. The 
Don commands his followers to leave the Ministers “ alone to 
consummate their infamous work of destruction,” to commit 
Spain to God, and to prepare “to accomplish all that conscience 
and true patriotism require of us,”—which is apparently not 
much. With Sagasta as head of the Government and Don 
Carlos of the Opposition, the despair of the best Spaniards 
is not surprising. 


It was Mr. Stephens, we think, the Vice-President of the 
Confederate States, who, after defeat, advised. his followers, 
if anybody asked about the negroes, to “swear they never saw 
one.” Herr von Biilow, the Foreign Minister of Germany, has 
apparently been studying that lesson, for in a debate on 
Saturday last he declared that Germany had never interfered, 
or wished to interfere, in the Philippines; had never en. 
couraged the Tagals, and never departed from an attitude 
of benevolent neutrality. The squadron sent to Manila 
during the siege was only intended to watch over German 
interests. He admitted that Germans had a “human 
sympathy” with Spain, but the idea that such sympathy 
involved hostility to America was generated only by a 
malevolent foreign Press. He mentioned that Frederick the 
Great had been the first European Sovereign to acknowledge 
the United States, and trusted ‘that the relations between tho 
peoples of Germany and America might always remain tran- 
quil, assured, and friendly on the basis of full reciprocity, 
mutual consideration, and mutual respect.” We suppose that 
is the proper way to acknowledge that America being suc. 
cessful, Germany admits her success; but how diplomatists 
must chuckle—General Woodford especially—when they read 
speeches on foreign affairs. Let us hope that the despatches 
sent from American Embassies in Europe to Washington 
during the war will be published in this generation. They 
will rather surprise Herr von Bulow. 





In the House of Commons on Friday, February 10th, Mr. 
E. ©. Morton moved an amendment to the Address raising 
the subject of the ownership, tenure, and taxation of land in 
towns. What the debate chiefly turned upon was the escape 
of the ground landlords from local taxation, and the demand 
that unoccupied land in towns should be taxed at its full 
value. Instead of regarding the man who keeps a field green 
and uncovered with bricks and mortar as so far a public 
benefactor and a contributor to “lungs ” and open spaces, Mr, 
Asquith and the Radical speakers in the debate appeared to 
reyard him as the cause of overcrowding and the enemy of 
the poor. According to Mr. Asquith, the remedies for the 
present evils were (1) to give the local authorities much 
larger rights of compulsory purchase upon terms which would 
make it possible to use the purchased land advantageously ; 
(2) to reform local rating so as to make it impossible for an 
owner to withhold land from public use. or if he does so to 
make him pay as much as the public-spirited landlord spends 
voluntarily ; (3) to introduce the principle of betterment. It 
is curious to see this once fashionable but now slightly 
Parliament-soiled principle emerging again. Mr. Asquith 
must be a man of quite Arcadian hopefulness, for he actually 
declared himself confident that no one could say that bis 
three remedies were “inconsistent with sound principles of 
political economy or the elementary rules of justice.” 


Mr. Balfour’s reply pointed out that the argument from 
the American analogy—in America vacant land is taxed—was 
not sound, becanse in America the system was wholly different. 
There the rate falls upon the whole capital value of all kinds. 
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Here it is on the estimated annual value. As to the over- 
crowding and the difficulty of getting land, Mr. Balfour 
pointed to the Housing of the Working Olasses Act, 


1890, and asked why, if things were so bad as was stated, 


this Act had not been applied. Later, Mr. Haldane inferred 
that the Act was a failure, and could not be effectively 
applied. We are, however, always a little sceptical about 
these so-called unworkable Acts. It is far easier to 
abuse an Act and clamour for more, than to use what 
exists. In the end the amendment was only rejected by 
34 votes (157 to 123), owing probably more to Unionist 
negligence than to any deeper cause. The minor speaking in 
the debate was as a whole very desultory, not to say perfunctory, 
but we must except Mr. Johnson-Ferguson. He had the 
boldness to say that so long as our system of local taxation 
continues it makes no practical difference to the common purse 
whether the burden of rating is divided between two or is 
left to be borne by one man. The result to the rate-collector 
is the same. That is the kind of thing that wants saying 
to the House of Commons when people are splitting hairs 
about ground-values and the severing of the value of the land 
from the value of the building on it, 


On Monday Mr. Labouchere moved an amendment to the 
Address in favour of only allowing the House of Lords to re- 
ject a Bill once. If the same Bill were passed by the Commons 
in the next Session it should beeome law without the 
consent of the Lords. As an amendment to this Mr. Lawson 
Walton moved that the power of the Lords to overrule the 
decisions of the Commons urgently demanded the attention 
of Parliament. On this amendment took place a debate 
which was for the most part both rambling and academic. Sir 
Henry Camphell-Bannerman made, bowever, a very able and 
moderate speech, and one which adds support to our view 
that he is going to prove a very eflicient, and so popular, leader 
of the Liberal party, and that any one who counts on his merely 
performing the functions of a warming-pan will be greatly 
disappointed. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman took the only 
point on which those who are not wild with prejudice, or who 
have not the Jacobin craving fora single, unlimited, sovereign 
House, can rely,—namely, that it cannot be right that 
one party in the State shonld have such a vast pre- 
ponderance of power in the Lords. As Mr. Balfour showed, 
there is a fallacy in this view, but it is a fallacy which a 
priori appeals to Englishmen, who dislike the notion of 
heavily handicapping one side in any game. “ This standing 
constant want of balance between the two Houses” was, said 
Sir _Heury, a danger to the State. 


Mr. Balfour in reply pointed out that the proposal would 
place everything in the State at the mercy of the House of 
Commons, including the people, to whom no appeal would be 
allowed. [Mr. Balfour here was unconsciously using the very 
argument used by the Independents against the Long Parlia- 
ment alter that Assembly had abolished the House of Lords 
and had become supreme ; they, too, objected to being entirely 
at the merey of an unlimited and uncontrolled House 
of Commons.} On the necessity for maintaining the Re- 
ferendum powers of the House of Lords—the only powers 
they now claim in the case of a serious dispute with the 
Commons—Mr. Balfour was most emphatic. “I say that the 
existence of some constitutional machinery by which the con- 
stituencies shall be again asked to reconsider their position is 
not only expedient, but is an absolute vital necessity of any 
healthy community.” It was the power possessed by the 
Lords of delaying legislation till a nearly general consent 
was reached that saved us from reaction. We never harked 
back to old law because the House of Lords prevented our 
accepting measures before public opinion was ripe for them. 


On Tuesday and Wednesday the House of Commons dis- 
cussed the question whether Cabinet Ministers ought to be 
directors of companies. We have dealt with this matter 
elsewhere, and will only point out here an exumple of the in- 
conveniences that may arise when Cabinet Ministers do not 
resign their directorships. A great deal of discussion has been 
created by an article in the February National Review 
denouncing as contrary to public interest the proposed 
amalgamation by Act of Parliament of the South-Eastern 
and London, Chatham, and Dover Railways. The proposal is 
&@ Very important one, and appears to run counter to 





that wholesome principle of competition upon which our 
railway policy has always been based. At any rate, it is a 
big question, and will very likely be raised in a form 
which will require the Cabinet to consider the matter on 
its merits. But Mr. Akers Douglas, a trusted, and rightly 
trusted, member of the Cabinet, is a director of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway. Now, no one would dream of 
suggesting that the Cabinet Minister in question would ever in- 
tentionally use a public office to further his private interests, 
but at the same time who can deny that in the case named 
it would be most undesirable to have a London, Chatham, 
and Dover director in the Cabinet? We insist that the 
extreme Radicals are grossly unfair when they talk about 
the upper classes using their power and influence for 
private gain, but in order to meet such charges satisfactorily 
we must avoid even the faintest appearance of suspicion. 


Lord Russell of Killowen, speaking at the opening of a 
technical school at Kingston on Saturday last, made some very 
sounf remarks on honest trading in its relation to company 
promoting and the taking of illicit commissions. He would 
make far more stringent the laws obliging people who appeal 
to the public to invest in a company to state every fact known 
to them which could influence a reasonable man in investing. 
Upon the subject of illicit commissions he was going to 
bring in a Bill this Session. “He had been forced to 
do this by his knowledge, partly professional and partly 
judicial, of the canker of this system of secret commissions, 
to which many men who held their heads high up were parties, 
—a canker of commissions illicitly received and given to the 
prejudice of the honest and upright trader.” We wish all 
possible success to the Lord Chief Justice’s Bill. Nothing 
could possibly be more demoralising than the present system 
of secret commissions. That system is often nothing but 
veiled bribery. 


On Thursday Mr. John Redmond moved an amendment to 
the Address declaring the creation of an independent Irish 
Parliament to be “the most urgent of all questions of 
domestic policy.” Sir Henry Campbeil-Bannerman met 
these tactics in an open and manly way,—the only safe 
course. He boldly stated that though the Liberal party 
remained the only party attached to the principle of Irish 
self-government, they claimed the right to say when, and 
how, they would apply that principle. That is, he definitely: 
refused to give any pledge as to priority. He also 
stated that any Jrish Parliament established must be subor- 
dinate, and not “ what is-popularly known as an independent 
Parliament.” There was no formal alliance with the Irish 
party, but “alliance in the sense of sympathy and the desire 
to co-operate was as strong as ever it was.” On the division 
forty-three Members voted with Mr. Redmiond, and three 
hundred against him,—-a majority of two hundred and _fifty- 
seven. ‘Thus only forty-three persons could be found willing 
to say that Home-rule ought to have priority, and the Irish 
Parliament to be independent. This is a most significant 
fact. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was placed in a very 
difficult position, but he acted with good sense and sincerity. 
We would say more but that we do not wish to embarrass 
him by Unionist praise. 


The Registrar-General’s weekly bulletin of vital statistics 
makes it only too clear that influenza is on the increase. The 
deaths directly attributed to this cause stood at 20, 21, and 
22 for the preceding three weeks, but rose last week to 50; 
while the annual death-rate per 1,090 from all causes, which 
had been 17:2, 15°8, and 19°4 for the weeks ending January 21st, 
January 28th, and February 4th, rose last week to 22°8, 
Where influenza is concerned, one is always tempted to 
establish some connection between its ravages and the state 
of the weather. Last week the mean reading of the thermo- 
meter was 83° above the week’s average in the fifty years 
1841-1890; while the reading on yesterday week (Friday, 
February 10th) eclipsed all records during that period. Is 
one, therefore, to attribute the recrudescence of influenza to 
the abnormal warmth, or to the after effects of the cold snap 
of the week before, or simply to the sudden changes of the 
temperature ? 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2{) were on Friday, 111}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


LORD CHARLES BERESFORD’S PLAN. 
ORD CHARLES BERESFORD has published in 
the rough his plan for the settlement of the Far 
East; and there are reasons, apart from his personality, 
which make it worth the while of politicians to consider 
that plan with some seriousness. Lord Charles when 
not discussing naval affairs is hardly entitled to be 
thought a statesman, but he knows the coast of China, he 
has taken great pains to ascertain the views of prominent 
Chinese Mandarins, and he is able to defend his opinion 
when formed with a breezy kind of eloquence which the 
English people like. He will, therefore, on his return be 
an influential speaker on Chinese affairs, and he has 
another claim to be heard which will make him still 
more important. His definite policy gives form and 
substance to the indefinite policy of large sections of 
those among our own people who are interested in the 
question. He proposes that England, America, Germany, 
and Japan should form a Jeague in the Far East, should 
guarantee the “integrity and independence” of China, 
should organise for her an army of two hundred thousand 
men, and of course should, if invasion is attempted, drive 
back the invaders by force. In return China should open 
her ports, rivers, and railways, when they are made, to the 
commerce of all nations, and grant unlimited freedom of 
wining to the subjects of the guaranteeing Powers. 
That is a perfectly intelligible proposal, and expresses, 
as we believe, the inner desires of very powerful 
classes,—of all, or nearly all, the white men who deal 
with China, whether British, American, or German, 
of all whose first idea of modern international politics 
is that Russia must be driven back or she will conquer 
the world,)and of all those old Tories and Whigs 
who think that Great Britain should never speak without 
an implied menace of enforcing her words with shot and 
steel. These classes taken together are very numerous, 
and about China they make so audible an outcry, that 
they have the support of a considerable section alike of 
the Press and of those who, without being representatives, 
are “ influential.” 

We believe the plan to be as futile and needless as it is 
immoral. We have not the power, to begin with, to 
“ guarantee ” China against an attack by land. We can 
guarantee her coasts, if that is of any use, but we cannot 
guarantee her Western frontier after the Trans-Siberian 
Railway is completed. Supposing the Russians seriously 
to intend conquest by land, who is to defeat the great 
regular army and the hordes of brave barbarians whom 
she would urge forward upon Pekin? The enter- 
prise would require at least a hundred thousand good 
troops, to be locked up in the interior of China for two 
years, and who is to provide them? Is it Great Britain, 
which has not a man to spare, and which would feel through 
all her veins that a Russian conquest of Northern China 
indefinitely increased the security of the Indian Empire, 
by at once absorbing Russian means and satisfying 
Russian ambition? Is it Germany, which would thus for 
the vaguest and most distant cf objects at once bring 
on the long-dreaded double attack on both her frontiers 
at once? Is it America, which is seeking trade only, 
and bas no army to throw away? Or is it Japan, which 
has soldiers, no doubt some of them very good, but which 
has never encountered a European army in the field, 
which has an incurable dislike of China, and which in 

ractice would try to obtain Corea instead of driving 
ae out of Manchuria? The work would be left to 
China herself, and her new-made Army, which, however 
obedient it might be, would require half a century of 
victory to make it equal, man for man, to Russian troops. 
Tie Chinese are not the cowards they are often called, 
but they dislike and despise the military life; they have 
neither patriotism nor creed for which to die fighting ; 
and to suppose that they will equal Sikhs or Osmaulis is 
an assumption contradicted by their whole history. After 
enormous expenditure and loss of life, and perhaps a great 
war in Europe itself, China would be defeated, and would 
either throw herself into the arms of Russia—always the 
reserved policy of the Mandarins—or would surrender all 
the territory in dispute, as well as all that the Russian 
statesmen thought it would be expedient to possess, 





We will say nothing of the infinitely more complex 
difficulty, the guarantee which we must give to China 
against internal rebellion, and only ask for what we are 
to do all this. Simply that we may trade under laws 
made by yellow men, who love seclusion and hate inter. 
ference, instead of by white men, who in their own 
dominions at this moment allow trade, keep contracts, and 
buy and sell everything they can. The Russians have no 
more power, or will, to shut us out of a Russian 
Newchwang than out of Riga or Odessa. They are guided 
in such matters, like all other human beings, by their 
interest, and their interest is to make their vast Asiatic 
dominion pay, which it will not do until it can export 
freely to all the world. If it exports it must import, 
unless, indeed, Russians, unlike the remainder of man- 
kind, the generous English included, like to give their 


goods away. But stay, we are forgetting the big bribe;: 


we are to work the Chinese mines, That seems rather a 
poor reward for guaranteeing barbarians against foes 
external and internal, but we will let that pass. We will 
grant that Lord Charles Beresford has new evidence of 
amazing mineral wealth in China; we will grant 
for an instant that England, America, and Germany 
have a right to sell their children’s lives for hire; 
and still we may ask why we should not work 
the mines without a guarantee. The Mandarins want 
royalties as much as Mr. Kruger does, and if they can 
protect foreign mining captains against the wrath of 
their ignorant populace, angry that the earth spirits 
should be disturbed, what prevents their doing it now? 
Indeed, unless somebody is forging telegrams with a view 
to company promotion, they are doing it now to an extent 
which, if the speculators in concessions are honest, will 
tax their brains, as well as their resources, to the very 
utmost. We shall not, in fact, gain a penny by fighting 
that we cannot gain by reasonably liberal diplomacy. 

And finally we have called the project “immoral,” and 
we repeat the epithet. Why, in the name of historic 
decency, are we to prop up this hideous Empire, with its 
endless cruelties and treacheries, which is governed by a 
bureaucracy so completely without conscience or capacity 
that no one is safe under their rule, and that they keep 
down incessant insurrections by lavish executions? 
Pashas are worse than Mandarins because they dare be 
worse, but for no other reason. We all admit that the 
Government of Chinais so bad, its personages so corrupt, its 
institutions so rotten that it deserves to perish, and yet we 
are to prohibit its dying by lending to its rulers the 
irresistible strength of our civilisation. If we cannot 
make a strong army in China the whole plan fails, while 
if we can the very first use to which that army will be 
put is to put down resistance excited by tyranny and 
peculations. Who has given us the right to use our 
strength for such a purpose as thatP We shall be told 
that the Ambassadors of the guaranteeing Powers will 
prevent oppression, but how are they to do it? The 
oppression is only fully visible when insurrection follows, 
and if we allow insurrection because it is just, what 
becomes of our guarantee? Have we not had enough 
experience of what comes of bolstering up one evil 
despotism that we should undertake another and much 
more extensive one? We shall be told that we do the 
work in India successfully, and it is true; but that is 
because we govern India, hold ourselves responsible for 
all that occurs there, and can, and do, make that respon- 
sibility real. Are we prepared to place China under the 
direct government of a condominium presided over by four 
Powers, one of which is pagan and three of which will be 
utterly inexperienced, while two at least will be jealous of 
each other’s superiority They would quarrel in a 
week, and the result would be the very partition 
which the Chinese statesmen and Lord Charles Beresford 
are endeavouring to avert. It seems to us that a 
clear understanding with the Czar, based on the right 
of Russia to reach the sea, is a far better plan for our 
interests, and that the alternative is to wait and see if 
China, after some great internal convulsion, cannot revive. 
She is not attacking us, the Russian railway is not built, 
and we can wait until we see a little more clearly what is 
going to happen. Any Government which China spon- 
taneously threw up, and especially any Government 
controlled by her own reformers, would be better for her, 
and therefore for the world, than the present Goverie 
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up by external force, and just so far con- 
the case of Turkey, the West would be 
yet powerless to prevent them. 


ment propped u 
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MR. BALFOUR AND COMMON-SENSE. 


R. BALFOUR’S position in the country rests on so 
solid a foundation that it hardly wants raising, but 
if it did his leadership during the debate on the Address, 
and the speeches he has been called upon to make from 
day to day, should do away with all doubt that in him we 
have a statesman of the highestkind. The effect of these 
apeeches on the nation has been marked, and we greatly 
hope that they may finally disabuse the public mind of 
some very ridiculous notions in regard to Mr. Balfour. 
Among a large number of people a very curious mis- 
conception has existed as to Mr. Balfour’s mental 
characteristics. Partly owing to the conventions of the 
caricaturists, partly to the proneness of the human mind 
toward superficial generalisations, and partly also to his 
writings, he has been too often regarded as essentially a 
man of abstract and philosophic ideas, and as a glorified 
type of the academic politician. It is assumed that Mr. 
Balfour naturally favours the unpractical view, and that 
he and the plain man—e., the man of good hard common- 
sense—have very little in common,—in a word, that he is 
not so much a person of sound judgment as a somewhat 
over-subtle and ingenious critic. 

There could not possibly be any greater misconception 
of a man’s mental characteristics than this view of Mr. 
Balfour. In reality Mr. Balfour is primarily a man of 
robust common-sense. It is true that he is quicker to 
seize and understand other men’s points of view than 
many of those who get a reputation for ability, but 
his final judgments are almost always governed by 
hard common-sense. A mind less likely to be taken in by 
mere words, or more inclined to discover and set aside 
grandiloquent nonsense, we do not believe exists. 
After all, what are the characteristics of the man 
of common-sense? In the first place, he is never what 
Pope called “awed by rumour.” He is never carried 
away by the floating ideas and mental fashions of 
the moment. He does not adopt a view merely because 
it is in the air. Then, too, the man of common-sense 
is not content to take far-reaching theories on trust, 
or to accept as argument the naked statement that 
the laws of political science, or logic, or what not, 
require such-and-such action. Again, he is not led away, 
nor does he allow his mind to be warped by high-sound- 
ing phrases and vague abstractions. He is not prone to 
talk about ‘the great heart of the people,’ ‘the will of 
the democracy,’ or first to personify classes and then to 
treat these personifications as if they were realities, and not 
merely the useful machinery of dialectic. Next, the man 
of common-sense is apt to see through fallacies and to 
expose paradoxes, while he thinks one solid piece of fact 
worth a wilderness of phrases and generalisations. He is 
always harking back to the solid ground of reality, and 
testing theories by the touchstone of the actual. Lastly, 
the man of common-sense never makes a god of logic. 
Logic is not to him an idol to be worshipped and adored. 
He cares chiefly for the premises, for he realises that if they 
are sound a child can draw the inferences. Now, if this 
is a true view of the man of common-sense, it is also a 
picture of Mr. Balfour the politician. Read his recent 
speeches on the foreign policy of the Government, on 
the Church question, on the Rating question, on the 
House of Lords. The dominant characteristic of every 
one of those speeches is hard common-sense. It is 
true that Mr. Balfour has an extremely ingenious and 
original mind, and that he is apt, nay anxious, not 
to put his common-sense in a commonplace way. We 
grant, too, that the world is never very willing to associate 
ingenuity and originality of thought and expression 
with common-sense. We ask, however, any impartial 
man to put aside these qualities, and to look below them 
at the rock-bed of thought in Mr. Balfour’s speeches, 
and we feel certain that he will find that common- 
sense is always the dominant note. Fuli of common- 
sense was Mr. Balfour’s attitude on the wider aspects 
of the China question. He refused absolutely either to 
lose his head over this matter, or because he was obliged 
to pour cold water on the excesses of the more violent 








Imperialists, to go into the other extreme. Even more 
conspicuous was his common-sense in dealing with the 
Church question. A man of such strong and serious 
feelings in regard to religious matters might have been 
expected to be carried away by his own views, and to 
have lost to some extent his equilibrium of mind. 
Mr. Balfour contrived to keep a perfectly cool head, to 
strip the rhetoric off his opponent’s ease, and yet to make 
the admissions which good sense demanded in regard 
to the more violent Ritualists. Yet all the time he kept 
his eye upon the object,—the preservation of a Reformed, 
and so Protestant, but yet comprehensive, Church. But 
what could be more characteristic of the quality which 
we are attributing to Mr. Balfour than this refusal to be 
blown about by the winds of religious passion? A man of 
less common-sense might have argued : ‘ Though I hate the 
confessional, I will not say so just now when the Ritualists 
are being so unfairly attacked ; it will only be giving points 
to my opponents.’ Instead, Mr. Balfour saw that what 
was necessary at the moment was plain speaking without 
any regard to the minor tactics of debate. In the Rating 
debate, nothing could have been more common-sensical than 
Mr. Balfour’s handling of the whole subject. He refused to 
have anything to do with the subtleties and sophistries 
set forth as to the separating of the ground-value 
from the house-value, and so forth, but brought the 
diseussion back to the essentials. Very characteristic 
was his reminder that it‘was impossible to draw con- 
clusions from the American system of rating, and then 
to use them in regard to our system, which has a 
perfectly different basis. The American tax falls on 
estimated capital value. We tax on the annual return 
which is made by the property. Lastly, in the House of 
Lords debate Mr. Balfour showed his capacity for seeing 
plain facts and standing no nonsense. The Opposition 
talked round and round the subject, and sophisticated 
themselves with some supposed essential difference between 
Lords and Commoners. Mr. Balfour quietly showed that 
while talking big about democracy and popular govern- 
ment, they were really proposing to take away from the 
people the only control which now exists over the 
Commons. If the Lords are deprived of the power of 
insisting that there shall be an appeal to the people in 
cases of great moment, the Lower House would become as 
absolutely supreme as did the Long Parliament in the 
period between the abolition of the Lords and the day 
when Cromwell, here at any rate representing popular 
feeling, locked the doors on the Commons. 


We have alluded above to Mr. Balfour’s refusal to 
allow the tyranny of logic. In nothing has his influence 
been more beneficial than in his insistence upon the 
necessity for examining and getting at the facts, and not 
assuming premises and then arguing about them. This 
wholesome desire to get into contact with realities appears 
in all Mr. Balfour’s speeches. He is never a logic- 
chopper. And can we deny that he is right? Any one 
can string a major and minor premise together and give 
you the true inference. That is nothing,—the important 
thing is to test the premises, and see whether they are 
correct. If they are not absolutely correct, then the con- 
clusion of the syllogism must be incorrect also. And 
here it is worth noting that, though a man may some- 
times jump to a right conclusion, and illogically reach 
firm ground, he can never by the logical process get a 
right conclusion from incorrect premises. If his premises 
are unsound, the more logical he is the more absolutely 
certain he is to go wrong. Hence, though logic is a useful 
and convenient instrument, it is very easy to exaggerate 
its use. There is no sort of use, then, in bowing down to 
logic in practical politics where necessarily the premises 
are liable to error. By discouraging a superstitious 
reliance on the logical process, Mr. Balfour has proved 
his practical wisdom, and set an excellent example. Take, 
as yet another example of Mr. Balfour’s common-sense, 
his attitude towards Free-trade. While professing no 
abstract adhesion to the doctrines of the Manchester 
school, or rather while slighting them in the abstract, Mr. 
Balfour, when a practical question has arisen, has never 
failed to take up the Free-trade position. He may have 


rejected the authority of professed economists, or the 
so-called laws of the science of economics, but he has 
always proved a practical Free-trader, But that is not to 
be wondered at, for Free-trade is common-sense. 


Here, 
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then, as in the other parts of the political field, Mr. 
Balfour has shown himself no votary of philosophic 
abstractions or impractical ideals, but, as we have said, a 
man of hard common-sense,—and that, after all, is the 
sort of man we want to govern Englishmen. Sometimes, 
indeed, Mr. Balfour may be said to be too much given 
over to the common-sense view, and too much inclined to 
reject considerations of sentiment. That was the case, we 
hold, last Wednesday, when he took the line he did on 
the directorship question. There was plenty of 
common-sense in his view, but here was a matter 
where sentiment ought not to have been ignored, 
The objections to directors in the Cabinet may be at 
present rather sentimental than practical, but the 
sentiment is so wholesome a@ one that it should be 
recognised and acted on. 





STALEMATE IN FRANCE. 


HE long-drawn struggle over the Dreyfus case, that 
little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand which now 
envelopes the whole European sky, seems this week to be 
advancing towards a stalemate. Passions, as we believe, 
are too deeply excited for that ending, and some one will 
upset the chess-board ; but if all the pieces remain, and all 
the rules are observed, that seems to close observers the 
most probable result. The Government, as we ventured 
to predict last week, carried its discreditable Bill for ham- 
stringing the Criminal Chamber of the Court of Cassation 
by a heavy majority, 332 to 216. The Deputies simply 
did not dare to produce chaos by defeating the Govern- 
ment, and so forcing a resignation. So cowed, indeed, 
were the principal opponents of the Bill by the threats 
addressed to them, that they avoided the tribune, and left 
the task of exposing injustice to a strong Radical, 
M. Pelletan, and a Socialist of no especial weight. The 
Bill has still to pass the Senate, and Senators are reported 
to be so indignant that the Dreyfusards have even yet 
not abandoned the hope that the old Republicans and 
lawyers in that body may compel a return to legality and 
constitutional principle; but it is a hope we cannot share. 
The Senate is more timid than the Chamber, because more 
disliked by the populace, and, being small, is more 
affected by the pressure which can be put upon individuals, 
The Government, and especially M. Dupuy, will spare no 
effort to ensure success; not only because they fear defeat 
and the Army, but because M. Faure and M. Dupuy were 
personally implicated in the Anti-Dreyfus proceedings, 
They were both Ministers when he was tried; they were 
both aware, as General Mercier testifies, of the illegal 
method in which a verdict was secured, and helped 
each other to conceal it from M. Casimir-Périer, 
then President; and they both must have felt 
that if he was pronounced innocent there would be 
for them no future. With the Executive, the Army, 
and the populace all menacing, and the State itself 
in peril, there will be many abstentions in the Senate, 
the Bill will pass, and the Court of Cassation, itself 
a little Parliament far too numerous to be dominated 
by true judicial feeling, will be left to pronounce its 
verdict. That verdict, it is well understood, will be sub- 
stantially that there have been gross irregularities of 
procedure, that neither the guilt nor the innocence of 
Dreyfus has been conclusively established, and that, in 
consequence, there must be another trial before another 
Court-Martial. Transfer to a civil Court is impossible, 
because Dreyfus, guilty or innocent, had no civil con- 
federate, and the Army, therefore, would regard any civil 
trial as a direct attack upon its most cherished privilege, 
—its right to the exclusive trial, punishment, and custody 
of guilty members of its own body. Of course no such 
verdict will satisfy anybody, and the whole dreary argu- 
ment will recommence between the same parties, and upon 
the same—part secret, part forged, part trustworthy—mass 
of evidence. Meanwhile, the different colliding powers 
rest upon their oars. The civil power, being over- 
matched and deserted by its natural defenders, can- 
not stir; and the Army, having no great leader, and so 
far getting its own way, contents itself with preparations, 
one of which, the formation of the League of the Father- 
Jand, has excited great suspicion. The framers of that 


League, which is simply Anti-Dreyfusard, and has even 
been joined by M. de Beaurepaire, are trying to ascer- 





— 


tain the sentiments of every officer in the Army name by 


name. The Government, which under any other circum. 
stances would instantly crush those guilty of such a pro. 
ceeding, either approves it in the League or is afraid to 
act, and at all events tolerates in silence. And sg0 alj 
waits in France, first for the verdict of the whole 
Court of Cassation, which, as M. Dupuy has bette 
with a friend, will be delivered by March 20th, then 
for the verdict of the new Court-Martial, and then for 
—the event which in France usually upsets all such 
calculations. 

Nobody for the hour is resolute unless it be M. Dupuy, 
who has the resolution of a schoolmaster confronted with 
a mutiny because a boy has been unjustly caned by one 
of the ushers of the school. M. Faure, with his great 
prerogatives, used to say he was only a constitutional King 
—which was not M. Thiers’s intention at all—and 
affected to be placed on a throne above the whole tur. 
moil. The advocates of Republican revision see no 
chance of even expressing their view until the Chambers 
are sitting in Convention, .The Duc d’Oriéans, who 
was to have dared something either histrionic or grand, 
perhaps to have invaded France under a banner em. 
broidered with lilies, keeps on repeating that he is on 
the side of the Army, but strikes no stroke; while Prince 
Victor Bonaparte remains in Brussels, awaiting possibly 
some signal, but possibly, also, irresolute. He is, however, 
either a thinker, or has one near him, for he has authorised 
a fresh exposition of his sentiments, which is at least 
adroit. He does not want it to be thought that if he is 
called to the throne there will be immediate war in 
Europe. That would greatly annoy the Czar, whose 
alliance is so important, and with whom it is reported 
that Prince Victor’s brother has been holding a con. 
ference which lasted hours. It might, moreover, lead 
to German interference, both Berlin and Vienna watching 
events in France with a regard which in Vienna at all 
events is by no means sympathetic. Moreover, it is by 
no means certain that though Frenchmen are soré and 
“humiliated,” and inclined to hiss the name of our 
Queen, they are anxious for war. The common folk 
who fill the ranks are not so fond of having their sons 
killed, and for all their pride in France and the Army, have 
a vague fear that their country, being clearly in a vein of 
ill-luck, might once again be beaten, with consequences 
in the shape of losses and taxes most disagreeable to bear. 
Prince Victor, therefore, like Napoleon III., declares 
that the Empire shall be peace, that he will reduce the taxes, 
and that he sees his way towards a solution of the social 
question, the very dream which flitted for years before his 
cousin’s filmy eyes. He may remove some obstacles in his 
path by this declaration, even if it disappoints’ some fire- 
eaters; and at all events it suggests, like his previous 
manifesto, that he has a mind, and a power of uttering his 
thoughts without shrouding them in a nebulous haze of 
words. We shall see shortly whether he possesses, or can 
absorb, more resolution than his rivals, or than Don 
Carlos, who, in fear either of the Pope, or of the Spanish 
Army, or of the expense, has apparently abandoned his 
threatened attempt to invade Spain. He has ordered his 
followers in the Cortes not to vote on the Treaty with 
America, but to protest against the degradation of their 
country by staying magnificently at home! There may 
be a man of action among the Pretenders, and statesmen, 
and Generals who are watching the rush of the State 
vessel of France upon the rocks; but as yet he is not 
recognisable, either from within the ship or from the 
shore, and though you can see them hold their breath, 
they wait for some opportunity which may not arrive. In 
fact, the tendency to let “the native hue of resolution” 
be “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ” which is 
visible in the nations, extends also to individual person- 
ages. They are like men who, suddenly made aware by 
science that the impact of sound must travel on in ether 
for ever, are afraid to use their voices lest perchance they 
should disturb the universe. Or is it, as the series of 
resignations at home would seem to suggest, that the 
“closely watched slavery mocked with the name of 
power” is losing some of its attractions? Whatever the 
cause, all who in France could fire the magazine continue 
to pile up explosives and threaten general destruction, 
but shrink from applying the match. - 
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DIRECTORS IN PARLIAMENT. 


‘HE question whether a Member. of Parliament ought 

T to be a direetor of an industrial company is rather 
more complicated than it looks. Itis quite, clear, on the 
one hand, that no person entrusted with the right. of 
legislation ought to have. interests which might induce 
him to legislate unfairly, or to prefer his own advantage 
to that of his constituents or the nation; and quite clear, 
also, that a director, say, of a shipbuilding company, or an 
African expansion company, or @ small-arms factory, 
might be in that position. The deduction that no 
Member ought to be a director would seem therefore to 
be natural, more especially as the existence of an actual 
abuse is not denied. Nobody questions that there are 
Members who are given directorships because they are 
Members and for no other reason whatever, or that a few 
make a profitable trade of their legislative position. If Mr. 
Hooley is to be believed, a point on which we have no 
opinion, there are Peers who sell the charm of their titles 
for heavy sums in cash down, and there may be Peers 
who would, if strongly tempted, sell particular votes. 
Nevertheless, if Parliament drew the deduction and acted 
on it, it would probably gravely deteriorate the Legis- 
lature. We do not want Houses filled with philosophers, 
full of ideas, and especially of Utopian ideas, but entirely 
dissociated from the industrial life of the country. We 
need men of business, familiar with every kind of work 
done throughout the Empire, if only to criticise the 
Government, and we cannot get them by fining them 
heavily for the knowledge of which we acknowledge the need. 
If thereare no railway menin Parliament railway legislation 
will be theoretical and bad. A man with a heavy stake in a 
company is interested in that company, and may be too 
much interested for his independence, but to order him to 
sell his shares and buy Consols, besides being practically 
impossible, would be eminently foolish. He would simply 
stand aside and let in some candidate who would either 
be his agent, and, therefore, much less independent than 
himself, or would know nothing of “ business,” that is, 
of the daily life or engrossmg needs of the body of the 
people. Yet if a man may hold a stake in a company, he 
may surely be permitted to manage business which is 
virtually his own, without being disqualified because he 
perfornis his duty to other shareholders. The fact that 
he is paid for his attendances as director, which is so 
much dwelt on, has very little to do with the matter, at 
least until we resolve that no one who takes fees shall be 
a Member of Parliament. We wish strongly that no 
director of any company were paid anything, because that 
rule would confine the work of management to men with 
a stake in the concern, but to say that because shareholders 
choose to pay directors, directors are untrustworthy 
Members of Parliament, seems to us unreasonable. Why 
should they be more untrustworthy than landlords, 
who are perpetually affected by legislation, or soldiers, 
who are directly concerned in the heaviest items in the 
Budget, or jawyers, who are hoping to be made Judges, or 
the men with nothing, with whom getting something may 
be a consideration of the first importance ? As Mr. Balfour 
said, all business is not rotten, nor are directors necessarily 
rogues, and until they are proved to be such the people 
must be left free to elect them as representatives. If 
they doubt them they have a quick and perfect remedy in 
their own hands. They have only to signify that the 
candidate must sell his shares or give up his business, 
and he will choose at once between their favour and his 
profits. 

So far we are entirely with Mr. Balfour in his con- 
clusive answer of Tuesday to Mr. MacNeill; but as 
regards the Ministry we change sides, and agree rather 
with Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. We think it distinctly 
imexpedient that any Minister of the Crown, and especially 
any Cabinet Minister, should be a director of any indus- 
trial association. We hold that the grand danger of 
democracy in all countries and all ages has been the 
corruption of its agents, and that this corruption should 
from the very first, and before it has become a visible 
force in affairs, be rigidly guarded against. The freedom 
from the evil which we enjoy in this country, and which 
1S as nearly as possible complete, is, we believe, in part 
accidental, and might after a very slight change in the 
method of electing representatives suddenly disappear. 
Ministers in England give contracts, though Members do 


not; and their power of benefiting by those contracts through 
the intervention of companies in which they are interested 
should be steadily provided against. No such provision is 
wanted now, but it will be wanted in the near future, 
and the precautionary etiquette can be established with a 
much better grace while there is no danger than after a 
scandal which has destroyed the present confidence in fhe 
pecuniary purity of public men. Ministers are paid, and 
there would therefore be no injustice in requiring them 
to give up a portion of their private incomes, and no 
inconvenience except this, that all directorships must ba 
treated alike. It may seem absurd to require a Minister’ 
of State to surrender a seat.on, say, the Equitable or the 
Alliance Insurance Companies because his colleague must 
give up his seat on the Board of a great arms factory; 
but it is hard to draw the line of distinction, and would 
be intolerably invidious. There should be no line what. 
ever, all the more because of a peculiarity in the English 
public mind, to which Mr. Balfour did not allude, and of 
which he was probably not aware. Englishmen do not 
suspect all business men, or any business men, without 
proof, of being rogues, inclining, indeed, to rather too 
facile a belief in the uprightness of heads of ‘ houses ” 
and chairmen of public companies. But they do attribute 
to business men a great desire to make money, and do 
expect in them a kind of acuteness in seeing their 
private advantage which they do not look for in 
politicians. The ownership of land, Consols, or houses 
is not regarded as “business”; but, with those ex- 
ceptions, they draw no distinctions, but if a contract 
or a privilege is granted to any company of which 
a Minister is a director, say a great railway company, 
they believe that he favoured the grant of that privilege 
or contract, and if they are interested in a rival associa- 
tion they grow spiteful and suspicious. We do not sup- 
pose Mr. Balfour would deny this for a moment, but if he 
would we will ask him one question. How much does he 
suppose that any great industrial company in England 
would pay any first-class Cabinet Minister for his name 
on their direction? That is, we may be told, because his 
name would be a guarantee at once of competence and 
honesty, and so it would be in the eyes of the sensible, 
but in those of the masses it would be also a guarantee 
that the company, as against all rivals, had a powerful 
friend at Court. He might have asked for nothing, 
indeed would certainly ask for nothing, but the wish to 
please him had, it would be said, prevailed with the 
colleagues who had the favour to bestow. This is the 
suspicion even now, and in England, about the distribu. 
tion of patronage, and the distinction we draw here 
between patronage and money may not always be main- 
tained. The rule of renunciation would have cost us in 
times past two or three good men and one first-class 
Leader of the House of Commons, but the principle that 
no Cabinet Minister should be actively interested in any 
business is, we are convinced, now sound, and will in 
future be needful. No such rule, of course, will prevent 
corruption if it ever gets a footing among us. It does not 
provide either against direct bribery, or against the great 
Continental method of making” illicit gain,—namely, 
“concussion,” the unfair use of early official informa- 
tion. It is by that, and not by the direct taking of 
cheques, that some foreign Ministers have become rich 
in office, and against that the ingenuity alike of patriots 
and Sovereigns has been exhausted in vain. Bat though 
all forms of corruption cannot be prevented, the rule 
against Ministers being actually concerned in business 
keeps up the tone which helps to make men despise 
corruption, and keeps down the popular suspicion, which, 
once excited, makes even innocence helpless and useless to 
the State. It is hard to imagine a more innocent 
“holding” than that of shares in a water company; 
but the Minister who was a director of one when the 
County Council wished to absorb the supply, would 
infallibly be a mark not only for the vituperation which 
can be answered, but for the silent suspicion to which 
there is no practical reply. 





THE EXPANSION OF THE EMPIRE. 


E owe a special debt of gratitude to Sir Robert 
Giffen for his most able, and also most interesting, 








paper on “ The Relative Growth of the Component Parts 
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of the Empire.” The ground for that special gratitude is 
that his paper, in effect if not in words, emphasises 
most strongly certain facts to which we drew attention 
the other day. Those facts were that Free-trade is 
the life-breath of the Empire, that without Free-trade 
the Empire could not have grown as it has in the last 
quarter of a century, and that an abandonment of Free- 
trade would inevitably knock the bolts out of the Empire 
and bring the vast superstructure which rests on the minute 
base of these islands in ruins about our ears. We admit 
that it is impossible to prove these statements as 
one proves a mathematical proposition, but none the less 
we believe that no open-minded man who looks at the 
facts given by Sir Robert Giffen will doubt that they do 
support, and most emphatically, our contention in regard 
to Free-trade and the Empire. The last twenty-five years 
has been a period of unexampled expansion in the 
Empire. It has also been a period in which the policy 
of Free-trade has been more completely carried out 
than in any other period of our history, and in 
which successive attempts to make us give up one-sided 
Free-trade as an economic ineptitude have been resisted 
and defeated. Again, during this period Germany and 
France have also acquired great Colonial Empires, have 
tried to work them on a Protectionist basis, and have 
failed to produce the kind of results we have pro- 
duced. Lastly, during this epoch of expansion our 
Empire has not created abroad that extreme sense of 
jealousy which selfish Imperial monopolies have always 
ogni in the past. The nations may be envious, 
ut none of them have ever shown any genuine willing- 
ness to combine against us under the plea that any one 
would be better in India or Africa or the South Seas 
than the British. On the coatrary, it has been evident 
that each Power has been inclined to argue—‘t Though 
we hate the British, and would like this or that Colony 
for ourselves, yet we would far rather see them there than 
any one else.’ 


Let us turn for a moment to some of the facts and 
figures stated by Sir Robert Giffen. They are 
s0 interesting and so _ instructive that we shall 
make no apology for quoting them in detail. The 
Empire is now a territory of 11,500,000 square miles, 
or 13,000,000, if we include Egypt and the Soudan; and 
in this territory there is a population of about 407,000,000, 
or of over 420,000,000 if Egypt and the Soudan are 
included,—a population about one-fourth of the whole 
population of the earth. Of this population about 
50,000,000 are of English speech and race, the ruling 
race,—in the United Kingdom, in British North America, 
and in Australasia; and the remaining 350,000,000 to 
370,000,000 are the various subject races, for the most 
part in India and Africa, the proportion of the governing 
to the subject races being thus about one-eighth. The 
increase in area and population in this Empire, excluding 
Egypt and the Soudan, amounts, since 1871, to 2,854,000 
square miles of area, or more than one-fourth of the whole, 
and to 125,000,000 of population, which is also more than 
one-fourth of the whole. The increase of the ruling race 
included in this population amounts to about 12,500,000, 
or about one-fourth of the number in 1897; and the 
increase in the subject races is 112,000,000, or nearly one- 
third the numbers in 1897. This increase is largely due 
toannexation. The existing revenue of the different parts 
of this Empire added together amounts to £257,653,000, 
and the imports and exports to £1,375,000,000. The 
increase since 1871 is £115,143,000 for revenue, or 
more than 40 per cent. of the present total, while 
the increase in imports and exports is £428,000,000, 
or about one-third of the present total. Those are 
marvellous figures, and, as we hold, entirely justify 
Sir Robert Giffen’s conclusions as to the retention 
of the Empire. The practical issue, he tells us, to which 
all these considerations lead is the necessity for all agree- 
ing to make the most of the Empire in the way of 
development and organisation :—“I speak as one having 
so great a sense of the difficulties and dangers of a great 
Empire that if there had been free choice in the matter at 
any time I should have deprecated the conquest of India 
and other conquests which have made the Empire what it 
is. But the choice has not been quite free, and especially 
it is not open to us to give up any part of the Empire at 
will without making so great an alteration of our position 





———— 


in the world that our freedom and independence at home 
would be endangered. As the worst thing possible is to 
halt between two opinions, we must accordingly, even if 
we dislike empire, make the best of our position. We 
are in for this great Empire, and there is an end of tho 
matter. On all sides then, with Little Englanders as well ay 
Great Englanders, the main idea of policy should now be 
to knit the different parts of the Empire together so that 
they should support each other and support the whole.” 


In this conclusion we most cordially agree, but if ony 
readers will not be wearied by what is, after all, but tho 
repetition of what we have said on several previous occa. 
sions, we should like to inquire what are the influences that 
have produced or made possible the tremendous expansiog 
of the Empire which is noted by Sir Robert Giffen. We 
believe most firmly that the expansion of the Empire is 
due to two causes, one economic and one moral,—tho 
moral being by far the more important of the two. The 
economic cause we have already mentioned. It is tha 
adoption here of the policy of Free-trade. That has kept 
the pores of the body politic open, and made it impossible 
for the world to reproach us in their hearts, if not with 
their lips, as grasping and selfish monopolisers. We have 
forbidden no man to carry on an honest trade within our 
dominions, and we have asked no special and peculiar trade 
privileges from our dependencies and oversea possessions, 
That is, we have steadily refused to make the.Colonies or 
India tied-houses, whose needs we alone were privileged to 
supply. That is the economic basis of the expausion of 
the Empire. The moral basis is greater. Though with 
many failures and with some conspicuous blunders, as in 
the case of the creation of chartered companies, we have 
honestly and sincerely tried to govern the subject 
races in their, and not in our own, interests, while 
in the case of our own flesh and blood we have given them 
all the freedom. and all the responsibility that we have 
claimed ‘for ourselves. The working out of this intention 
to govern the subject peoples of Asia and Africa not in 
our interests, but in theirs, has been assailed on every 
side ; yet we have instinctively, if blindly, managed to keep 
hold upon the true principle. The selfish and the short- 
sighted have urged us to do this or that thing which, 
though it might be bad for the native, would improve 
trade and “ help our struggling fellow-countrymen here.” 
The sophists of the day, intoxicated with mere phrases 
about democracy and liberty, have, on the other hand, 
urged us to give to our Asiatic subjects institutions which 
they do not desire, and which they could not work, in 
order to relieve us of the responsibility of a burdensome 
trusteeship ; but here again we have stood firm, and have 
asserted the principle that our business is to give the 
blessings of good government to the people entrusted to 
our power, and not to mock them with the hollow abstrac- 
tions of the academic politician. Though with many 
weary sighs, and with some undignified staggerings, first 
to one side and then to the other, we have in the main 
doggedly kept to the duty of governing in the real interest 
of the governed, and not in accordance either with our 
selfish material interests or with our abstract theories. This 
essential devotion to a moral ideal, though often clouded 
and obscured, and though for the great part instinctivo 
rather than conscious, has purified the race and made it fit 
forempire. As in private life, or rather in life as a whole, 
by refusing to make self-interest the base of action, we 
have done far better for ourselves than if we had tried to 
do nothing but further our own aims. Here, as always, 
we have found by not seeking. To take a concrete 
example. Lord Cromer’s success in Egypt has been due, 
if you search it to the bottom, not to his having taken up 
his task with a conscious and deliberate attempt to throw 
Egypt into the lap of England, but because, since he has 
virtually ruled Egypt, he has always tried to do the best 
for the people and the country as a whole. That has 
been the duty he has put before him, that has been the 
object upon which his eyes have been fixed. Look at the 
result. Egypt has prospered beyond all belief, and 
England has a far securer position there than if Lord 
Cromer had been trying to get Egypt for England rather 
than primarily to govern it well. Here, as elsewhere, 
honesty has proved the best policy. And here, too, we 
may add Archbishop Whatley’s rider, “ But he is not an 
honest man who is honest for that reason.” If the men 
to whom we have entrusted the work of government in 
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the tropics had governed in the interests of the governed 
solely because of an ulterior object, and not because they 
felt it their duty to do their best for their trust, they 
would not have succeeded. 

A cynical and unimpressionable critic may say : ‘ This is 
all very well, but why should devotion to a moral ideal be 
good business ? It isall very well to say that it is so, but we 
want something more than mere assertion.’ Very well, we 
will try to answer the unimpressionable critic after his 
kind, though in reality it is only putting the matter one 
step back. What constitutes a nation’s wealth, prosperity, 
and greatness is not the possession of mines, or rich 
lands, or good harbours, or any other physical advan- 
tages, however great, but only the energy and character 
and enterprise of its people. That is why North-East 
Ulster prospers so greatly and the South of Ireland does 
not. One group of Irish counties happens to have a 
population ardent and endowed with a keen and resistless 
energy. The other group of counties is, in the main, 
inhabited by an unenergetic race. But what is it that in 
the long-run keeps a nation alive, makes it eager, zealous, 
adventurous, full of energy and power? As Mr. Kidd 
has taught us, the ultimate cause of national welfare is 
the possession of moral and spiritual ideals,—a devotion 
to what is non-material and non-rational. These are the 
things that quicken a nation and give it life and 
strength. Hence our instinctive desire to obey a moral 
impulse in the government of subject races has helped 
to quicken the nation throughout, and to give it that 
energy and power which make for prosperity. By 
not seeking national glories and successes we have 
found them. Let us remember, then, if we want to keep 
the Empire. together, as unquestionably we do, what is 
the cement with which it has been built,—the desire to rule 
the subject races not in our interests, but in their own. 
But this accepted, it will be found that the chief and most 
necessary instrument for attaining to our moral ideal is 
the policy of Free-trade. 





LORDS AND COMMONS. 
M*® LAWSON WALTON is a bold and original 


speaker. He has the courage to abandon a 
position which he knows he cannot maintain. The 
majority of the Members who took part in Monday’s 
debate treated the House of Lords as though, in fact as well 
as in theory, it were the constitutional equal of the House 
of Commons, They enlarged on the “ dangerous anomaly ”’ 
which gives a House which represents no body an abso- 
lute veto on the measures sent up to it by a House 
which represents everybody. Even Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, who is not given to seeing political ghosts, 
talked darkly of a resistance on the part of the Lords 
“which might provoke passionate protest, and kindle a 
flame leading to a conflagration.” Probably the leader of 
the Opposition was not in his place while Mr. Lawson 
Walton was speaking. At least, if he was, we should 
have expected some reference to the fact that Mr. Lawson 
Walton had already given the conflagration theory away. 
The theoretic right of the House of Lords, he said, is 
to veto, on the exercise of its own independent judgment, 
the collective wisdom of the whole nation. We are 
inclined to think that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
did hear this part of his follower’s speech, and 
that he then retired for some late-snatched refreshment. 
Had he stayed he would have heard this tremendous 
theoretic right contemptuously dismissed. “That theoretic 
right,” said Mr. Lawson Walton, “is gone. It was 
assailed, challenged, and demolished in the popular 
movement which carried the great Reform Bill of 
1832, and from that moment to the present it has never 
ventured to expose itself to any serious conflict with 
public opinion.” Then where is the occasion for the 
“passionate protest ” and “the flame leading to a con- 
flagration”? By the admission—the voluntary ad- 
mission—of the mover of an amendment hostile to 
the Lords, all the material for a conflagration has dis- 
appeared. You might as well try to “fire the heather” 
on the Horse Guards: Parade. 


Then what is the ground of Mr. Lawson Walton’s 
Opposition to the Lords? We have seen that they do 
hot constitute a positive danger, because they never 
venture upon a serious conflict with public opinion, and 








yet their powers and privileges are mischievous enough 
to justify a night’s debate. Mr. Lawson Walton 
describes fairly accurately the function of the House of 
Lords since 1832. It is “to determine the moment 
at which the volume and intensity of public opinion 
has reached a point beyond which the legislative 
block of the Upper House can no longer be safely 
applied.” To him, however, and as he tells us, 
to Liberals generally, the new function is no less 
distasteful than the old. The Lords, it seems, “are not 
to be trusted to measure the volume and intensity of 
public opinion.” All the old complaints against the 
Lords are now made to do duty afresh. They were unfit 
to exercise an absolute veto because they were privileged, 
opulent, and biassed. They are unfit to exercise a suspen- 
sive veto because they are privileged, opulent, and biassed. 
Mr. Lawson Walton, in his natural anxiety not to let 
useful objections eat their heads off in the political stable, 
forgets that the exercise of a suspensive veto demands very 
different and very much more ordinary qualifications than 
are required for the exercise of an absolute veto. Let us 
grant that the Lords are privileged, which can hardly be 
denied ; opulent, which some of them certainly are; and 
biassed, which, in the sense that their sympathies are 
usually with those who have something to lose, they may 
easily be,—which of these characteristics is it that unfits 
them for being a drag on the popular House? In that 
character they have a very simple office to perform. They 
have to note the balance of opinion in the House of 
Commons in reference to the Bill before them, and to 
consider whether the minority is large enough and repre- 
sentative enough to make it fairly doubtful whether the 
constituencies want the Bill or not. But this doubt is 
submitted for resolution to the constituencies themselves. 
The Lords do not pretend to decide the question. Their 
whole action is summed up in the inquiry: ‘Are you 
sure of your own minds? If you are, you have only to 
send up a new House of Commons like minded with that 
which now is. If you are not, you will naturally be glad 
of an opportunity of showing that your present represen- 
tatives no lounger represent you.’ 


We are at a loss to imagine what fault can reasonably 
be found with this function of the House of Lords. Yet 
we must assume that Mr. Lawson Walton’s objections 
apply to the function, and not merely to the particular 
hands in which it is placed, because he does not so much 
as hint at handing on the function to some one else. He 
tells us that the Lords are not the proper persons to 
measure the volume and intensity of public opinion, but 
he does not tell us who are the proper persons. It seems 
not unfair, therefore, to assume that upon this point he is 
at one with Mr. Labouchere. He would like to see it enacted 
that a Bill passed by the House of Commons in the Session 
after the same Bill has been thrown out by the House of 
Lords shall at once become law. There may be differences 
in the ways in which the two Members express their 
meaning, but they are both opposed to the necessary 
interposition of a General Election between the rejec- 
tion of a Bill by the Lords and its entry into the 
Statute book. But how about the latest instance of 
this interposition, the rejection of the Home-rule Bill? 
Mr. Labouchere, indeed, unlike all other Liberals, 
has an answer even for this. He told the House 
on Monday that the Unionist majority at the last 
Election had its origin in Radical dislike of Liberal 
cowardice. If the Liberals had gone to the country on 
the ery of “Down with the House of Lords!” they 
might, he says, have carried the constituencies with them. 
As it was, the electors looked in vain for any assurance on 
this head, and finding none, they voted Unionist. This is 
a highly ingenious theory, but we do not think that Mr. 
Labouchere put it forward with much expectation of its 
being accepted, even by his friends. And if it is not 
accepted, how do the Liberals get over the proved neces- 
sity of dissolution in order to make sure of the mind of 
the electorate? Will Mr. Lawson Walton or Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman tell us what would have happened 
had there been no machinery in existence for securing an 
appeal to the country? We know that though the 
majority of the last House of Commons wanted Home- 
rule, the electorate which returned them were determined 
to have nothing to say to it. Consequently, had there 
been no authority possessed of power to insist upon a 
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Dissolution, 2 law of the. gravest importance would have 
been passed in, as the event proved, direct and flagrant 
opposition to the will of the nation. The only thing that 
would have remained for the. majority in the present 
Parliament to do would have been to repeal the 
Home-rule Act in the first Session, and this would be 
equally true of any other measure passed in similar 
circumstances. The permanence and stability of English 
legislation would be gone, and the alternate triumphs of 
the Liberal and Conservative parties would be signalised 
in each case by the immediate upsetting of what the 
other had done. 

Probably Mr. Lawson Walton would admit that such a 
result as this might be attended with some inconvenience. 
All the same, however, not one of the speakers on that 
side made the slightest attempt to provide against it. We 
are quite aware that it might be guarded against by other 
expedients than a House of Lords. The Referendum, for 
example, would answer the same purpose. Had this been 
in force the Home-rule Bill, after being passed by the 
House of Commons, would have been submitted to the 
electorate on an “Aye” or “No” vote, and submitted, 
we cannot doubt, with no better success than it com- 
manded at'the General Election. But is it worth while to 
deprive the Lords of their veto merely to invest the 
electors with a similar veto? The House of Lords does 
other things besides reject Liberal measures. For one thing 
it improves measures which, having little or no political 
character, are amended to very good purpose in the course of 
their passage through the Upper House. For another—and 
this, to our mind, is a most valuable office—it moderates the 
violence of sectional legislation, and makes Bills acceptable 
to the country which, as they left the Commons, were 
only acceptable to a party. Is it well to disregard these 
humble merits merely to achieve by other means what 
we now achieve by a House of Lords? That is a question 
which surely deserves an answer. 








WHOLESALE CONVERSION. 

EOPLE in Europe have ceased to think of the possi- 
bility of wholesale conversion, by which we mean a 
change of religious faith among the majority of an entire 
nation. Noone except the Pope, who, poor man, is said to 
imagine that England will shortly become Catholic, expects 
such a change any more than he expects a revival of the wars 
of religion, which, after distracting Europe for seventy years, 
died, for some reason never yet adequately explained, suddenly 
away. Speculations on what would happen if Italy became 
Protestant, or Poland embraced the Holy Orthodox faith, or 
the United States became Catholic as Judge Haliburton 
expected fifty years ago, are now regarded as idle dreams, or 
at best as vain exercitations of the imagination. There is reason 
for the belief about wars of religion because, though the believer 
has not everywhere ceased to hate the misbeliever—witness the 
Judenhetze now raging in Paris—he has ceased to fancy that 
any nation can be sabred into a faith, or indeed can be forced 
by persecution within a particular ecclesiastical system. 
Prince Bismarck did for a moment imagine that he might be 
successful in firing cannon at ghosts, but even he soon wearied 
of soinfructuousanidea. Itis more difficult, however, to show 
that the belief about wholesale conversions kas a solid basis. 
Men are converted from one faith to another every day, and 
itis hard to see why, if Catholicism, or Protestantism, or the 
Greek Church makes five hundred converts a year, it should 
not make five hundred thousand or five million. A very con- 
siderablenumber of Jews throughout Europe must glide yearly 
into other faiths, or thenumber of those who adhere to Judaism 
would. more rapidly increase, and once in modern history 
a large part of a whole nation did quit Christianity for atheism. 
We do not believe that a majority in France ever adopted 
a negative philosophy, but it is certain that so many thought 
they did, that a generation grew up during the Revolutionary 
period which not only did not believe the Christian dogmas, 
but actually did not know them. Still, as a matter of fact, no 
European people has changed its faith in modern times, and 
it is not one that it is easy to understand. The usual explana- 
tion, that the world is growing enlightened, clearly will not 
do, for the commonest conversions are those of the exceedingly 
intelligent. One does not class Cardinal Newman or Pére 
Hyacinthe among either the ignorant or the foolish. Nor is 








it more satisfactory to say that the masses are too ignorant 
to be converted, for they are distinctly less ignorant than 
they were when the masses of Teutons and Norsemen quitted 
the Roman Communion almost ina body. The canse seems 
rather to lie in two changes which have passed over the 
European world, one spiritual, and one more nearly secular, 
Men with new convictions feel less impelled than of old to 
obey them in visible action. There has been a gradual but 
widespread change in the general conception of the character 
of the Almighty, the laity have ceased to believe that they 
will be tortured for honest errors of belief, and they are, 
therefore, gravely tempted, even when the inner faith hag 
changed, to remain in the Church they were born in, which ig 
endeared to them by habit and by the force of many earthly 
ties, and which, as they conceive, will do almost as well ag 
any other. The sense of a necessity for correlating faith with 
action has grown decidedly weaker. There are, for example, 
thousands of Unitarians within the English Establishment, 
yet the Unitarian Church as a body of avowed believers in 
the humanity of Christ is rapidly dying away. Why, they 
think, should they quit the religion they were born in when 
they can think their own thoughts, and will in no way be 
arraigned of heaven for worshipping the true God within 
the house of Rimmon? They are probably wrong morally, 
but their consciences are quiescent. The other and more 
secular cause is that the Churches no longer excite such dis. 
like. It is persecution which evokes the martyr spirit, and 
no Church has any longer the power to practise effective per. 
secution, while no Church excites either horror or contempt 
through the conduct of its priesthood, feelings which, we 
believe, had as much to do with the popular diffusion of 
Protestantism as any doctrinal change. Just before the 
Reformation the Roman priesthood, having gradually become 
too powerful for its spiritual welfare, had become in a great 
number of cases both corrupt and oppressive, and the laity, 
especially the Teutonic laity. broke out into fierce revolt. 
That this is true is proved by the fact that a large number 
returned as soon as the Church became purified and gentler, 
They would have defied the stake, bat they could not defy 
the evidence that the Church they had fled from was 
no longer inconsistent as an ethical system with the Christian 
religion. Since that period, however, changes have been few. 
As the nations were after the Reformation, and the Reaction 
which followed it, so they have as nations remained. 


Perhaps we ought to add to these causes the absence, very 
marked in the last two centuries, of great religious leaders 
gifted with the propagandist force which belonged to the 
earlier teachers of the Reformation. No such man, so far as 
we can recollect, has appeared upon the Continent, unless we 
reckon Swedenborg—which the present writer would not do— 
and in England, though George Fox and John Wesley 
approximated to the character, the former made no general 
impression, and the latter, though his influence, direct and 
indirect, was immense, did not even seek to change national 
faith, and, if he had been permitted, would have left even the 
methods of worship very much as they were. New faiths 
require teachers, and great teachers,as much as new philo- 
sophies, and the horror with which the name of Luther is 
still regarded in the Roman Catholic Church—which he, in 
fact, compelled to reform itself—testifies strongly to the 
almost mystical power of the individual, who needs, no doubt, 
a suitable environment, but who still has a separate force 
within himself without which change would at least have been 
delayed. 


It is not, however, wise to disbelieve, as so many do, in the 
possibility of great religious changes, even national changes, 
in the future. An enormous number of minds, some of which 
may possibly be great, are groping forward, through heavy 
mists, in search of some fresh light, and may find it in some 
doctrine of Christianity which the world has hitherto been con- 
tent to leave dissociated from action, The principle, for 
example, embodied in the phrase “ renunciation of the world” 
might be carried very far, so far as to shatter most existing 
Churches and all existing secular societies. The Socialists, 
though they have hitherto condemned religion, will never be 
really strong until they have adopted some spiritual faith of 
that kind, only a religion being strong enough to beat down 
instinctive selfishness. Or a nation may give up some 
dogma, say, for example, sacerdotalism, before its priesthood 
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is ready to do it, and in the effort to remodel the ecclesiastical 
system may virtually modify its faith. Ifa nation, for ex- 
ample, got the old English dislike of the Papacy as a foreign 
institution, it might easily, in its effort to break away, alter 
customs which involved many of the essentials of religion. 
It might, for instance, commit the ultimate power of deciding 
on doctrine to the whole presbytery instead of the Holy Chair, 
and find itself, as the Scoteh did, in the hands of a spiritual 
oligarchy moved by aims, ideas, and enthusiasms radieally 
different from those of Rome. If the Greek Church suddenly 
grew alive under the influence of some spiritual revival we 
seem to fancy that national conversions in Eastern Europe 
might cover a large area, while if Rome fairly quarrelled 
with the ideas of liberty entertained by any race we might see a 
schism which would soon link itself with some one of the regular 
Protestant Churches. The unusually observant correspondent 
of the Times at Vienna believes that this is happening in the 
Tyrol, and there are, we believe, American Catholics who 
gravely doubt whether American ideas and Italian ideas 
as to either discipline or dogma can be made permanently 
to harmonise. The partial ossification of the Greek Church, 
the fissiparous nature of Protestantism, which can include 
even conflicting diversities, and the marvellous patience 
and skill of the group which continuously guides the 
Vatican, prevent any sudden movements from becoming 
truly national, but still they are not outside possibility, 
and if one occurred it might draw after it serious poli- 
tical consequences. There is no sign of one anywhere yet, 
except the slight movement among a class of Germans in 
Austria, but religions uprisings have not been always slow. 
Christianity took nearly four hundred yeara to conquer 
paganism within the Roman Empire, but Protestantism won 
its partial victory within a single generation, though it had 
to struggle to keep it for two more. Oddly enough, we 
should say that the country in which a grand religions move- 
ment was most possible was Russia, where religion appears 
to be so torpid and automatic. The Slavs have a great 
capacity for believing, a new faith among them is sure to be 
persecuted, and Slav sects, once developed, dis play the martyr 
spirit in a degree quite unusual in the modern world. They 
will face not only death but torture, and carry ideas into 
action. with a vehemenece and persistence now wanting in 
almost all other nationalities. German Moravians reconcile 
themselves to military service, bat Russian Quakers accept 
death or exile rather than be drilled. Suppose a whole 
region or all Russia—it is, of course, a mere dream—to 
accept their tenets. 








SUSPICION. 

HE public life of France at the present moment is 
poisoned by a vague but general suspicion. As it was 

in 1794, when, as Carlyle said, they conjugated the verb “to 
suspect ”"—*T am suspect, thou art suspect, he is suspect ”— 
so itis now; nobody heartily trusts any one else. We do 
not now inquire into the way in which this feeling has arisen ; 
itisa.long story, and the roots of this existing feeling lie 
deep in the soil of France. It would be a mistake to suppose 
that, as a national feeling, suspicion is especially Frenck, for 
it is characteristic of mankind; but the French type of mind 
harbours suspicious feeling with greater and more fatal ease 
than most other types. Suspicion most commonly arises 
where the intellectual powers are very keen, and where the 
imagination is therefore able to conjure up all sorts of 
dramatic possibilities to which the less keen intellect 
is hardly susceptible. We know that this is the char- 
acteristic of the French mind, especially in Paris, whose 
typical inhabitant is probably the keenest-witted mind on 
the planet, passing with immense rapidity through an array 
of facts to some distant conclusion of which the slower 
Teuton or Anglo-Saxon would never have dreamed. This 
quickness of apprehension pervades French literature, and is 
equally characteristic of French science, which has often 
leaped at one bound at a new perception which has after- 
wards been verified by the patient toil of men of other lands. 
Take, ¢.g., the biological suggestions of Lamarck and Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire, and the elaborate working out of their idea of 
evolution by Darwin and. Wallace. Along with this quick- 
ness of apprehension goes an impatience as to details, a dis- 
inclination to examine minutely all the facts which, when it 
comes to matters of public policy, gives rise to hasty charges 


and unfounded beliefs, “Nous sommes trabis!” exclaimed 
the Parisians in 1870, and that has been too often their 
excuse for not patiently setting to work on the details of 
things before the day of the catastrophe had arrived. We 
doubt if the fundamental qualities of a people are ever greatly 
changed, and we have litile doubt, therefore, that this par- 
ticular quality of suspicion will remain; but it is a bad 
| quality, however allied to brilliant mental power; for it 
produces disintegration alike in individuals and communities, 
—disintegration of national life in peoples and of moral life 
in individuals. 


Bacon, in his essay “Of Suspicion,” declares that this 
quality “clouds the mind.” It is not a directly moral quality 
(or immoral), bat rather a mental quality entailing moral 
results. Suspicion does not arise from badness of heart, but 
from a certain activity of the head, one particular part of 
which is too active, not being properly balanced by other of 
the mental powers. The great type of the victim of sus- 
picion, Othello, so far from being bad, is a peculiarly noble 
man, coming at first before us as a kind of hero, so endowed 
with goodly qualities as to captivate easily the heart of 
Desdemona. We feel no doubt of his essential moral 
nobility, but as the play proceeds, we do feel a growing doubt 
of his mental balance, and his inability to see things 
as they really are. How could he be tempted by the 
whispered suspicions of Iago against his own good and 
beautiful wife? Did the base nature of the Ancient never 
suggest itself to his mind? One would have said that at 
least something in that scheming villain would have revealed 
to Othello the manner of man with whom he had to deal. 
But preternatural suspicion does not work that way, us the 
great dramatist of human nature knew. It-sets aside large 
general considerations and fastens on some minute circum- 
stance, some “trifle, light as air.” Just as, in the blackness 
of the night, when a nervous sleeper suddenly awakens, 
instead of being reassured by the general calm, he is excited 
and terrified by some faint, slight, unknown sound, the origin 
of which he cannot trace, but whose tiny impact on his brain 
drives all sleep away and renders him a half-maddened 
victim of nervous stimulation—so. it is with the suspicious 
man. The most innocent observation rouses all the brovding 
doubts in his mind; the slightest incident upsets his mental 
equilibrium. 


This feeling of suspicion is rendered the keener when ita 
victim has some end which is not universal, but particular 
and selfish, The man whose ruling passion, like that of 
Brutus in another of Shakespeare’s great tragedies, is “a 
general honest thought and common good to all,” is rarely a 
suspicious person. The great contrast to Brutus is the keen, 
intellectual, subtle Cassius, mentally stronger, or at least 
quicker, than Brutus, but in ethical aim his inferior. Othello 
himself is the jealous husband who wishes to possess the 
body and soul of Desdemona, to make her his own, a kind 
of beautiful property; who has no respect for her freedom, 
for her individuality. Where his treasure is there his heart 
is also; and one must learn that one’s, treasure must not lie 
even in the fairest object, but that nothing less than the uni- 
versal good can satisfy. ‘The suspicion of the miser lies on a 
lower plane as its cause is so far lower; but it is not different 
in kind. To pass from the individuality to the com- 
munity, why was “preternatural suspicion” so intense in 
France in 1794? There may be other reasons, but surely the 
main reason was that France was split in sections, and no one 
section thought of the good of the whole, but of its own 
security and triumph. Men were Hébertists, or Dantonists, 
or of the section of Robespierre or Tailien; they had no 
“general honest thought.” We may depend upon it that, 
while 2 man may be thoroughly good and yet may have 
small mental power, goodness and honesty do give powerful 
aid to the forces of the intellect. Habitual right doing helps 
right thinking, and so enables the intellect as a whole to rally 
its forces, instead of being at the mercy of any single mental 
attribute. This, then, we take to be the truth about suspicion, 
that it is caused by a disintegration of the intellect, which 
has thus lost its balance. The most obvious symptom of 
melancholia is that its victim distrusts his best friends; the 
balance of the mind has been rudely shaken, the parts are not 
mutually supported, the clang of one string destroys the 
‘ harmony of the human orchestra. 
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Bacon, then, is right in classing suspicion as a mental 
rather than a directly moral fault, but indirectly it is con- 
nected with the moral side of life. We cannot, indeed, 
separate the mental and moral life except for provisional 
purposes as categories of the mind, for they overflow one 
another in the mysterious fountain of our personality. The 
analysis of circumstances which leads to suspicion of guilt is 
indeed a mental operation; but if the subject dealt with is of 
@ moral or emotional character, the investigator cannot 
become a mere mental machine; his will and moral nature 
must conjoin in the task. Therefore the subject of suspicion 
must, we think, be dealt with as connected with the morality 
of the intellect. Bacon holds that suspicion is born of 
ignorance of all the circumstances; that “a little know- 
ledge” is, in another than Pope’s sense, “a dangerous 
thing.” But the difficulty in the acquisition of wider 
knowledge on the part of a suspicious man or nation is 
not intellectual, it is moral. France has no difficulty in 
arriving at conclusions on the higher mathematics, or in 
chemistry, or biology; a franker, freer intellect than the 
French never existed since the great days of ancient Greece. 
Where the difficulty lies is in the dread of some social conse- 
quences attending the discovery of the truth. Behind the 
intellect lies the immense power of the will, and the will is 
not free and purified so as to act in accordance with the 
finding of the intellect. In all affairs of life which are not 
matters of exact science, the mental and moral attributes of 
our nature are so blended that whatever helps the one tends 
to help the other; and, therefore, if the morality of a man or 
a nation were quickened, the intellect would thereby be 
heightened. In short, while suspicion is directly a mental 
defect, indirectly it is the expression of a defective moral 
nature also. 





PEACOCKS. 

HE beautifal examples of the gradation of ornament in 
feathers, and of the evolution of the “ peacock eye,” 
shown at the Natural History Museum, are selected from 
the plumage of a wild peacock of India. Though the domes- 
ticated bird has not “changed his spots,” or deviated 
from the wild type, we can produce in England none of 
such perfect plumage as those which live wild, but in semi- 
sanctuary, in the old home of their race. Central India, 
with its ancient temples, rock fortresses, rivers, and cultiva- 
tion, is the native and ancient home of the peacock. The 
bird seems the very embodiment of the ancient and gorgeous 
dynasties and civilisation of the old India, and as such it was 
in some sense regarded by the people themselves. Its special 
claim is as the steed or bearer of the goddess Saraswati, the 
Minerva of India, and of the god Karttikaya, the Hindoo Mars. 
Bat in truth the bird may well stand as the incarnation of 
the spirit of India. It has been said that the gods made 

nine gems but only one peacock. 


The proverb loses little of its force by being not strictly 
in keeping with facts. There are two peacocks, and the 
difference between them is very marked and charac- 
teristic. Besides the bird of India and Ceylon there is 
a second species, the peacock of the Far East, of Java, 
Burmah, and Siam. If the comparison is not too fanciful, 
we should say, on looking at the two birds, that that of 
Burmah bears exactly the same relation to the Indian 
bird as the art of Burmah does to that of Hindostan. It 
is a decadent and less elegant form; the colours are less 
pure and more loaded; the hues and ornament too much 
besmeared with gold. The two species, with a singularly 
beautiful variety of the Indian peacock, have been placed 
together in a large case in the bird gallery at South Ken- 
sington Museum; and with the two cock birds in analogous 
attitudes, and facing the light, the great difference in plumage 
is clearly seen. The Burmese peacock has a totally different 
crest from that of India. The latter has a crown of little 
balls set on slender stems. The crest of the former is 
like that of the waxwing, or of some cockatoos, a sharp 
angle of ordinary feathers, like the pointed gnomon of 
a sundial. This crest is blue, and the cheeks are blue, 
with chrome-yellow patches. But the most striking difference 
is on the wings and breast. Next to the “peacock eye,” 
the ornament of the train, what has struck the world most in 
its plumage is the astonishing splendour of the “peacock 





blue.” No bird in the world shows a colour-surface go large 
and so pure as this, which extends down the throat and covers 
the whole breast. It is set off by a peculiar “foil” seen in 
the tail of the golden pheasant and some other species, Thig 
contrast is the sober and quaint mottling of brown and cream 
colours in the wing, like the backs of old-fashioned back. 
gammon-boards, The Burmese bird is without either the 
characteristic blue or the mottled wing. The breast, back, 
and wings are all of various shades of bronzy green, loaded in 
some lights with gold. 


It is satisfactory to know that the Indian bird, as we have 
it, is beyond improvement. It is incomparably the finer 
species; and during all the ages that it has been domes. 
ticated, human skill does not seem to have altered or 
improved it. Of the only two varieties seen, one, the pure 
white, is evideutly an albino form, for though it has been per. 
petuated in domestication, wild white birds are sometimes 
seen. We could wish it were more common. The whole 
gradation of the peacock “eyes” is seen in its tail coverts, 
just as in the coloured species, except that the patterns show 
like white damask. This is evidence, if such were needed, that 
great parts of the shades in the peacock ornament are due 
to inequalities on the surface of the feathers, 


Peacocks were brought to Europe from the East and 
domesticated far earlier than any other ornamental poultry, 
Perhaps the nearest instance of a similar importation was 
that of the guinea-fowl. Like the peacocks, they are a wild 
species, and like the peacocks, they have remained true to the 
wild type, and have altered very little in domestication. But 
the guinea-fowl was alate Roman importation, while the pea- 
cock was known in Greece at no great interval after Solomon 
had imported it into Palestine. There are several good 
reasons for this very early export of the most splendid of 
all the birds of the East. The ancient traders to India must 
have concluded at once that this was absolutely the most 
beautiful of living creatures. No animal in the world 
combines such richness of hue and perfection of orna- 
ment, with the great size of the peafowl. But this alone 
would not have made its importation possible or easy. Long 
after European trade was established with Ohina, many of 
the magnificent Chinese pheasants were quite unknown here, 
though perfectly suited to our climate. Reeves’s pheasant, 
with its 5 ft. tail, and the Amherst pheasant were only 
acclimatised in England during the present generation. But 
the circumstances in which the early traders found the pea- 
cock in India were peculiar, The rare pheasants of China 
were the wildest of wild birds; so are the argus pheasants 
of Java. But from whatever remote era the worship of the 
ancient gods of India dates, the peacocks have been sacred 
throughout vast provinces of the peninsula, under a 
“Wild Birds’ Protection Act” dating from immemorial 
times, and sanctioned not only by religion, but by custom. 
Round holy places this forbearance becomes direct encourage- 
ment. The birds are fed in the precincts, and even share in 
endowments, and walk at large through courts and gardens. 
Peacocks, says Mr. Lockwood Kipling, are as common as rooks 
in Gujerat and Rajputana. They are lucky birds. The 
Western feeling which regards them in the contrary light is 
quite absent. A man ties a peacock’s feather to his ankle to 
cure rheumatism, or the plumes are carried at weddings. As 
wild birds the peafowl increase and multiply as India becomes 
more prosperous. They love water and cultivation. Wherever 
a new canal is made, and cover grows upon its banks, and 
crops are irrigated from it, the peafowl follow the water. 
Thus they soon penetrate into regions where formerly they 
were unknown. This naturally leads them into the company 
of man, and accounts for their easy domestication here and 
elsewhere in Europe. In most native States the protection 
which they enjoy is absolute. In others low-caste natives 
catch them in the jungles, but mainly to take them alive and 
sell them. White peacocks are mainly bred in this country, 
and some years ago were regularly exported back to India by 
the elder Jamrach. The other domesticated variety, the 
japanned peacock, bears the same relation to the ordinary 
bird as the black-winged gamefowl do to the original breed of 
that name. The shoulders are a dark purple-black, with 
narrow green edging on the feathers, and the metallic green 
of the back is more golden. But the dark colouring is 80 
marked that it might be called the black peacock. 
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Peacocks and tigers are believed usually to live together. 
There is also a common jungle legend that leopards and 
tigers can fascinate peacocks. The story may originate in 
the fact that both leopards and peacocks have spots, and that 
there is some mysterious relationship between them. Colonel 
Tytler had an experience which showed that the natives 
believe in the story. When stalking a peacock he was rather 
surprised to see how near it allowed him to approach. The 
bird paid no attention to him, but was gazing intently, as if 
fascinated, at a little patch of jungle just in front. Looking 
in the same direction he saw a leopard stealing on its belly 
towards the bird, which continued to remain still in the same 
position. He was greatly surprised, for he had never even 
heard of leopards in that neighbourhood, but his astonish- 
ment was greater when, on his raising his gun, one barrel of 
which was loaded with ball, and covering the animal, the 
leopard threw up its paws, and shrieked in a voice hoarse 
with terror: “ Nehin, Sahib, nehin, mut chulao,”—“ No, Sir, 
no, don’t fire.” He said that for a moment he thought he 
must be going mad, and all the Indian tales of enchanted 
princes and fairies, werewolves, and the like flashed through 
his recollection. The next moment he saw a man very 
cleverly disguised in a leopard skin, with a well-stuffed head, 
and a bow and arrow in one paw, standing before him. The 
man so dressed was a professional fowler, who said that in 
that disguise he could always approach near enough to shoot 
the birds with a bow and arrow, and sometimes to catch 
them in his hand. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
eae 
THE “WHITE MAN'S BURDEN.” 
{To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SPECcTATOR,”’] 
Str,—The following inscription on a tombstone in the old 
burying-ground of the Macleods of Drynoch, Isle of Skye, 
will emphasise the lines— 


“Go, make them with your living 
And mark them with your dead!” 


which form part of the fourth verse of Rudyard Kipling’s 
poem :— 

“Underneath are the remains of Donald Maedonald Macleod, 
Lieutenant, 50th Regiment Madras Infantry, who died at Drynoch 
in 1837, seventh son of Norman Macleod of Drynoch and of 
Alexandrina Macleod of Bernera, whose eldest son Donald died 
at Gravesend in 1824, Captain 78th Regiment. Norman died in 
Java, in 1814, a Captain in the same corps. Alexander died at 
Forres, in 1828, » Major in the 12th Regiment BN.I. John died 
a Captain in 78th Regiment during passage home from Ceyion. 
Roderick (a midsbipman) died at Killegray from a hurt received 
in action on board the Belvidera frigate on the North American 
station. Forbes died in Madras, a Lieutenant 12th Regiment 
Native Infantry. This stone is dedicated to the memory of the 
above-named by their sorrowing mother and her surviving sons, 
Martin, late 27th, 79th, and 25th Regiments, now of Drynoch, and 
Charles, now of Glendulochan. 1839.” 


Another point in connection with the above inscription is the 
fact that Martin was the only one of the soldier-brothers 
who had not served in the East,—all Martin’s soldiering 
having been done in the Peninsula and in America. The 
great mortality among the troops, that was the outcome of 
the “white man’s burden” in the East, caused soldiering to 
be disliked and dreaded by the crofter class in the Highlands, 
and to this day this feeling exists among the men of the 
West Highlands. Even strong affection to young Highland 
officers will not induce the crofters to allow their sons to 
enlist. For example, when my mother’s youngest brother 
received his commission in the early “forties,” and was 
gazetted to the first battalion of the 60th Rifles (then serving 
in the Punjab), his boon companion and do-kadam pachi-walla 
(the Hindostanee for a henchman) was anxious to join the 
ranks and follow his leader to India; but the young man’s 
father would not hear of it, and her Majesty lost a promising 
recruit in Duncan MacGillivray, the son of old “Sandy 
Tailor,” the gardener at Ratagan. (I will leave the Sassenach 
to puzzle over why a gardener, whose proper name is Alexander 
MacGillivray, should be called “Sandy Tailor.”) I could not 
make up my mind whether to laugh or to sigh on reading your 
interesting article, “The ‘White Man’s Burden,’” since a 
perusal of Mr. Henry Kirke’s book, “ Twenty-five Years in 
British Guiana,” and of Mr. Haldane McFall’s novel, “ The 








Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfer,” had impressed upon my mind 
the fact that the negro race had degenerated in the West 
Indies, and that little good had originated from the emancipa- 
tion of the black slave. The unco’ guid will hold up their 
hands in horror at these pernicious sentiments. But I wish 
to impress upon them the fact that the slave-owner was far 
from being the inhuman monster depicted by Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe; and I have in my mind’s eye one particular slave- 
owner who had a very large share of all the Christia» virt: 
He was a bachelor, and in the dave of mv * '*Loou he was 
living at Inverinate (in i‘: ail) with his widowed mother 
and his two maiden sisters,—one sister being blind from 
small-pox, and the other sister disfigured for lite by the same 
disease. And this strong man threw up his business in 
Demerara to devote his life entirely to these helpless women. 
Although only a civilian, he was the possessor of a handsome 
sword of honour, which had been bestowed for his gallant 
behaviour during the stirring years of the first part of this 
century; but at Inverinate he was content with the company 
of his mother and sisters, and in devoting himself to the 
taming of wild birds,—blackbirds, thrushes, and robins 
from the woods of Inverinate having the run of the house 
and the command of the breakfast table. I do not for a 
moment wish to defend the practice of slavery; my object is 
to prove that the growth of hypocrisy in the latter end of the 
nineteenth century has not developed the growth of humanity 
among the English-speaking peoples of Europe and America. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Donatp N. Rerp. 


1 Dudley Place, St. Mary’s Square, Paddington, W., Feb. 12th, 


(To Tak Epitor or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 


Sir,—Without attempting to discuss your general argument 
as to the “white man’s burden,” I should like to say a few 
words on “the grand fact,” which you proclaim, “ that on the 
Yangtse, on the Nile, on the Niger, on the Congo, in all the 
vast tropical valleys inhabited by a third of the human race, 
there has been in the last two thousand years, if anytbing, 
retrogression.” I admit that my knowledge of the social 
conditions obtaining on the Niger and Congo in the 
year 101 B.C. is not sufficiently exact to entitle me to 
a very decided opinion on the progression or otherwise 
of their riparian populations; and I will leave the defence 
of their own race to the learned Chinese resident in 
this country, who will probably be as much surprised to hear 
that civilisation has been steadily going down hiil in the 
Celestial Empire as they will be to learn that the Yangtse is 
a “tropical valley.” But as regards the Nile, your state- 
ment is irrefutable. Eyypt, which for four or five thousand 
years was the light of the world, began to lose her brilliance 
about four hundred years before the period you mention. 
But it is a curious and, for the sake of your argument, 
unfortunate coincidence that this retrogression should have 
begun simultaneously with the advent of the civilising 
white man. For, according to Herodotus, Egypt reached its 
climax of prosperity during the reign of Amasis, and it was 
that Monarch who first permitted a settlement of Greeks at 
Naucratis, a step which gradually led to the downfall of the 
Empire. It needs, however, no great knowledge of Egyptian 
history or artistic training to see the disastrous effects of the 
Ptolemaic period, and we all know that the final collapse of 
Egypt came with the Roman, whose civilisation, in turn, 
fell before the whitest man of all, the fair-haired warrior 
of the North, We white men may now be as neces- 
sary for the world’s salvation as we think we are, but 
it would be a comfort to learn that our belief was 
backed by something more than the knowledge of our 
proficiency in making Maxims and motor-cars, and the 
conviction that we have got bold of the best of all possible 
religions ; and I am sure all God-fearing Jingoes would be 
grateful to you if you could produce historical evidence that 
contact with us has been a boon to the savage. May I 
suggest Tasmania as a promising field for this inquiry? I 
admit that our forefathers did 4 good deal of improvement 
by “thinning,” to borrow a term from forestry; but unlike 
the woodman, they did not pretend that it was for the benefit 
of the survivors. Perhaps they understood the white man’s 
real mission better than we do. At any rate, I for one in- 
finitely prefer their simple buccaneering spirit to— 
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“This new-found sneaking gospel, 
Half bunkum and half brag.” 
-=f am, Sir, &c., 
Lightwater, Bagshot, February 18th. | H. E. Corvite. 


[We thought that the whole gist of our article was the 
necessity of avoiding both bunkum and brag. As to Hgypt, 
we should contend that the Ptolemaic and Roman domina- 
tion retarded the decay, which every man who visits Egypt 
can see for himself. The word “tropical” in modern usage 
does not mean in the tropics, but presenting tropical charac- 
teristics. Would Sir Henry Colvile object to the description 
of the Gangetic valley as tropical? Yet very little of it is in 
the tropics.—ED. Spectator.| 





CONFESSION AND COMPREHENSION. 
(To Tae EpiTor or THE ** SPEcTaTOR.’’] 

S1r,—With reference to the controversy as to the “discreet 
mninister of God’s word” and his ghostly counsel and advice, 
spoken of in the Hxhortation, it may be of interest to com- 
pare Wyelif’s teaching in. his tract, “De Eucharistia et 
Penitentia,” published by the Wyclif Society in 1892. After 
observing that general and public confession is better than 
private, though both are good, Wyclif goes on to say: ‘“‘ Nec 
solum presbyteris est illa confessio facienda sed discretis tam 
viris. quam feminis et omnimodo Deo Nostro” (Soc. cit., 
p. 335, line 15).. Wyclif subsequently refers to the ‘“‘salubre 
consilium”’ to be received from the “ discreto presbytero.” 
Wyclif’s teaching seems to have been in the minds of the 
compilers of the Exhortation, and if so it would appear that 
the discreet minister of God’s word might originally have 
been a layman, or even a woman. Wyclif’s theory was that 
sins will be forgiven on confession to God, but that a “ dis- 
cretus sacerdos” may assist the penitent. The power of the 
keys, according to Wyclif, are power and knowledge to direct 
men in the right way. Wyclif was a staunch believer in the 
Real Presence, but he held that all Christians are priests, 
and that the special order of priests in the Church was more 
convenient than necessary. We thus find a combination of 
the very highest of High Church doctrine, with the very 
lowest of the Low; and this in the writings of the man who 
of all others was the author of the English Reformation. 
Read in the light of Wyclif, many of the apparent incon- 
sistencies and contradictions in Prayer-book teaching are 
perfectly intelligible.-—I am, Sir, &c., 


Southwood, Torquay, February 13th. A. R. Hunt. 





THE CRISIS IN THE CHURCH. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR “'] 

Srr,—In the heat and tension of the present crisis, when party 
enthusiasm tends to make us forgetful of something far 
greater—Christian charity—may I call attention to the words 
of Frederick Robertson, which, however familiar to many, 
are not allowed too large a place in our dealings with one 
another ? 2 

. In the midst of pariy strife, it may be that to some of us 
“he being dead yet speaketh.” And it is interesting to find 
him saying, as early as the year 1850, that “no one who can 
read.the signs of the times can help perceiving that we are 
on the eve of great changes, perhaps a disruption of the 
Church of England.’ He goes on to say :-- 


“We congratulate ourselves that the days of persecution are 
gone by; but persecution is that which affixes penalties upon 
ciews held, instead of upon life led. Is persecution only fire and 
sword? But suppose a man of sensitive feeling says, The sword 
is less sharp to me than the slander : fire is less intolerable than 
the refusal of sympathy! Now let us bring this home; you 
rejoice that the faggot and the stake are given up;—youw never 
persecuted—you leave that to the wieked Church of Rome. Yes, 
you never burnt a human being alive—you never clapped your 
hands as the death-shriek proclaimed that the lion’s fang 
had -gone home into the most vital part of the victim’s 
frame; . but did you never rob him of his friends ?— 
gravely shake your head and oracularly insinuate that he 
was leading souls to hell?—chill the affections of his family ?— 
take from him his good name? Did you never with delight see 
tis Church placarded as the Man of Sin, and hear,the platform 
denunciations which branded it. with the spiritual abominations 
vt the Apocalypse? Did you uever find a malicious pleasure in 
repeating all the miserable gossip with which religious slander 
fastened upon his daily acts, his words,and even his uncommuni- 
eated thoughts? Did you never forget that for a man to ‘ work 
out hia own salvation with fear and trembling’ is a matter 





dificult enough to be laid upon a human spirit, without in. 
truding into the most sacred department of another’s life— 
that, namely, which lies between himself and God? Did you 
never say that ‘it was to be wished he should go to Rome’ 
until at last life became intolerable,—until he was thrown more 
and more in upon himself; found himself, like his Redeemer, 
in this world alone, but unable, like his Redeemer, calmly to 
repose upon the thought that his Father was with him? Then 
a stern defiant spirit took possession of his soul, and there 
burst from his lips, or heart, the wish for rest—rest at any 
cost, peace anywhere, if even it is to be found only in the 
bosom of the Church of Rome!” 


—TI am, Sir, &e., L. Bere ey, 





MR. LLEWELYN DAVIES AND DISESTABLISH. 
MENT. 
[To THE Epitor ov THE “ SPrctaTor.’”’] 
Sir,—Mr. Llewelyn Davies says :—‘ For the English people 
to disestablish the Church would be to throw away one of the 
noblest and most valued birthrights of the nation.” I ask 
him for proof of this formidable statement. Is he prepared 
to show that the Irish people deteriorated in consequence of 
the Irish Church Act? The fact isa great deal of nonsense 
is spoken and written in England in connection with the 
Disestablishment question.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SINCLAIR CAROLIN. 
Wyvenhoe Rectory, Shrove Tuesday. 





AN AMERICAN ON EXPANSION. 
[To roe EpiTor oF THE “ SpectaToR,”’] 
Sir,—Will you allow a native American to say a word in 
response to “ Audi Alteram Partem” (in the Spectator of 
February 11th)? I profess to be a “moderate Conserva- 
tive,” and to be also a “descendant of one who opposed the 
War of Independence” (and who suffered severely, I may 
add, for his pains). But there is one aspect of the matter 
which I think is lost sight of. I do not believe that the 
much-mentioned “corruption” in the great cities, grave as it 
may be, is a circumstance to be compared with the apathy of 
the American people (past and even present) with regard to 
their military defences. At the time of the Venezuela crisis 
I happened to be in Paris for academic reasons, and I was so 
privileged as to see from time to time and to gather the 
opinions of the most eminent diplomat in Europe (who is not 
a Frenchman—I need not name him further). He was dis- 
tinctly of the opinion that we Americans “ would get whipped” 
if it came to war. And while I had no opportunity at 
that moment of collecting opinion from German or French 
experts, Iam convinced from long and close acquaintance with 
military men in Germany that all expert opinion on the 
subject would be unanimous. All the sea-board cities would 
have been taken, and the State of New York deeply invaded, 
a disaster equivalént to the capture of a small kingdom. In 
the opinion of all, or most, persons of average capacity 
we have just escaped from a similar misfortune by the 
exceptional incompetence of our enemy, but still more by 
the wholly unaccountable magmanimity of England. We 
would have thrown down the gauntlet to France, or tv 
England, in “98 with as much “dash” as we did to Spain, 
with the probable result at which I have hinted. “A million 
of men,” it is said, “ would meet an invader in a week.” That 
is the language of folly and ignorance. ‘A million of men,” 
wholly raw, could hardly get their dinner, much less prove 
themselves etlicient against a trained enemy. Even after 
three or four years—was it?—of bitter war only some fifty 
thousand odd met the Confederates at Gettysburg, and 
Philadelphians sent their valuables out of the city. The 
American Volunteer, next to the British, with whom he is 
equal, is perhaps the bravest upon earth; but war is made up 
of things like mathematics and engineering, and is as much 
a science as any other occupation requiring knowledge. 
Even at Santiago the “Regulars did the work” (see the 
report). We have heard much of « certain nation ‘ gone 
mad,” and China has indeed gone imbecile; but it may 
be doubted whether either France or China would either 
challenge the nations, or actually go to war with- 
out troops (to speak of). And to state with complacency 
that an enemy might take the coast cities, but “ would not 
care to penetrate far into the interior,” is a proposition which 
I for one cannot find language to describe. Yet it is the 
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American’s ideas. They actually satirised the anxiety of the 
defenceless coast cities while suffering under the most 
outrageous neglect that has ever been recorded of a civilised 
Government under similar circumstances. To suppose that 
fifty or a hundred thousand French or German Regulars, 
landed under combined fleets, could not march from Maine to 
Georgia, unless opposed by Regulars, is contrary to the 
teaching of all experience and to the opinions of unprejadiced, 
and even friendly, experts. But our work with the Philippines, 
wretched as it may be, will remedy all this. It will at least 
give some hundreds of thousands of heroic Volunteers a 
chance to become soldiers; and may force a very powerful 
nation to make an Army. We shallat least be delivered from 
the “catalepsy ” or suspense of the active judgment which, 
but for the magnanimity of one foreign Government, would 
have plunged us into troubles of which no man could predict 
the end.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oxford, February 18th. L. H. Mitts. 

[We wonder that our correspondent, who lives in England, 
should speak about “unaccountable magnanimity.” English- 
men could not have borne to see the other half of the race 
bullied by foreigners. Does Mr. Mills remember the Arabic 
proverb,—“ My brother and I quarrel but it is we two 
against the world” ?—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE NEW FOREST. 

(To TH» Epitor or Tue “ Sprctator.’’} 
§1r,—Your correspondent “ Natara” (is it a lady?) writes 
about the New Forest wild and whirling words which would 
be very telling if the circumstances and the proposals were 
different from what they are. As it is, they are misplaced. 
The circumstances are that communities within the peram- 
bulation of the Forest have long been calling out for small 
plots of land for the purposes of common civilisation. I take 
as a type Lyndhurst’s requirement for the disposal of its 
sewage. This, even by opponents of every sort of proposal, 
is acknowledged to be very real and pressing. A further 
circumstance is that the Crown is unable either to sell or to 
lease anything, and that a place like Lyndhurst, in order to 
obtain what it wants so badly, would at present have to 
incur the great expense and difficulty of a special Act of Par- 
liament, for the obtaining. perhaps, of only half a dozen acres. 
Even legislation by provisional order is not available in such 
case. The proposal is to empower the Crown to meet such wants 
by sale or lease of small plots of land,—limited by statute as 
to area in each case, and also to the maximum of 250 acres in 
all out of the 60,000 acres, or thereabouts, which constitute 
the Forest. (This maximum would probably never be reached 
were it not for a provision about licenses, &c., for recreation 
purposes, which will be referred to lower down.) No such 
sale or lease—should there be any voices raised against it— 
can be made or granted except after a public inquiry,—when 
the necessity, as well as the absence of an alternative arrange- 
ment, will have to: be proved. Of course this will at once 
exclude all those interlopers from a distance which the 
terrorists (or terrorised ?) see on their horizon swooping down 
toset up infectious hospitals and chapels, and such like, within 
the New Forest. But there are further circumstances which, in 
the interests of the commoners, identical with those of the 
public, for whom the commoners are virtually guardians, 
demand a settlement on some such basis as proposed. During 
the lastfew years the Crown has been claiming, and exercising 
with impunity, the right of granting licenses, subject toa rent, 
for the private inclosure of parcels of ground for purposes of 
recreation, such as cricket, and of butts for shooting, and 
such like. These plots are taken from the wastes of the 
Forest, and may in process of time, if allowed to continue at 
the mere pleasure of the Crown, be permanently abstracted 
from them. The proposal is to legalise and regulate these 
inclosures, preserving a record of the rights of the commoners 
by small payments to the Verderers’ fund; and as they are to 
be included in the maximum of 250 acres named above, there 
will-be a security (which is now altogether absent) that they 
cannot be indefinitely extended. All this is important for 
the commoners, and therefore also for the general public. 
As I happen to be Ofticial Verderer, perhaps you will allow 
me by this letter to administer a little soothing syrup to 
those of your readers who may have been perturbed by 

“Natura.”—I am, Sir, &c., EVELYN ASHLEY. 
Broadlands, Romsey, Hampshire, February 13th. 





INDEXES AND ANTHOLOGIES. 
[To THE EpITor or THE “ SprcTaToR.”’ | 
Srz,—Will you allow me, after much long-suffering, to appeal 
to the editors of future poetical anthologies, even though I 
move their contempt? Take two specimens; one a classic 
“The Golden Treasury,” and the other on the way to become 
so, Mr. Beeching’s “ Paradise of English Poetry;” both are 
largely spoilt fora busy man for want of an index of subjects 
or titles. The indexes of first lines and authors’ names, 
particularly with the cumbrous Roman numerals of the 
“Treasury ” (far the worst offender of the two, as, I admit, 
the “ Paradise” would not be quite so easily indexed), very 
seriously militates against the use of these books for reference 
to a particular piece at a moment’s notice when one has 
forgotten the first line. “ Bunt you ought to remember it!” 
maybe an editor might reply. Ay, there’s the rub, when 
one has a hopeless memory, and yet is none the less 2 man 
who greatly values such anthologies. One would fain turn to 
Wordsworth’s “ Intimations” in the “Treasury.” Forgetting 
the first line, one index is consequently useless, and you have to 
hunt through the pieces as numbered and attached to his 
name in the other inder, to find it finally, the forty-first piece 
of his, No. celxxxvii. What can be the possible object 
of a name and more than six lines of numbers, or of 
separating authors’ names from their first lines? One index 
would be infinitely better than the two. Ought an editor to 
take such things as abundant leisure and a good memory for 
granted; or, indeed, anything at all in English literature 
except abnormal ignorance? I remember the master who 
taught us this subject at school, himself a distinguished 
scholar, always taking it for granted that anything at all 
well known had been taught us in our respective nurseries,— 
a very large, and, in my case, disastrous, assumption, in- 
ducing me to take many a masterpiece for granted as read. 
However, to return to my plea: do let me beg, ad miseri- 
cordiam, for such an index in future editions as Mr. A. H. 
Miles gives in his “Poets and Poetry of the Century,” or as 
there is in the volumes of the Canterbury poets. Is there any 
mystic reason why not? I can imagine one; but life nowa- 
days is too exacting to admit it, and mine is the cry of the 
man in the street.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ernest E. KILnBurn. 
Woodhurst Parsonage, Hunts, February 10th. 





THE JERBOA. 
je THE Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
S1r,—The interesting account of a tame jerboa which you 
printed in the Spectator of February 11th put me in mind of 
Horace Walpole’s description of a tame “jeribo” in a letter 
to George Montagu, dated August 28th, 1752, which I have 
transcribed below, in case you should think it worth reprint- 
ing.—I am, Sir, &c., H. J. 





“Mr. Conway has brought Lady Ailesbury from Minorca, but 
originally from Africa, a Jeribo: to be sure you know what that 
is; if you don’t, I will tell you, and then I believe you will scarce 
know any better. It is a composition of a squirrel, a hare, a rat, 
and a monkey, which altogether looks very like a bird. In short, 
it is about the size of the first, with much such a head, except 
that the tip of the nose seems shaved off, and the remains are 
like a human hare-lip; the ears and its timidity are like a real 
hare. It has two short little feet before like a rat, but which it 
never uses for walking, I believe never but to hold its food. The 
tail is naked like a monkey’s, with a tuft of hair at the end, 
striped black and white in rings. The two hind legs are as long 
as a Granville’s, with feet more like a bird than any other 
animal, and upou these it hops so immensely fast and upright 
that at a distance you would take it for a large thrush. It lies in 
cotton, is brisk at night, eats wheat, and never drinks; it would, 
but drinking is fatal tothem. Such isa jeribo!” 





SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
(To rue Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—I have read with interest your first notice of “Sir 
Robert Peel” in the Spectator of February 11th, and, re- 
ferring to the epigrammatic remark of the Conservative 
Member, who, speaking of the relative merits of Disraeli and 
Gladstone, said: “I prefer our scoundrel to your lunatic,” ! 
venture to send you the version of it as heard by me from the 
lips of the Liberal Member to whom it was addressed, the 
late Mr. T. B. Potter. To him it was that the late Mr. 
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Bromley Davenport, the beau idéal of the Tory country 
gentleman, said: ‘‘ Your leader is a dangerous lunatic, mine 
only an unscrupulous rogue.” But tempora mutantur, &¢. 
Lord Beaconsfield died the hero and idol of the Conserva- 
tives, and Mr. Gladstone honoured by all.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALFRED BoNHAM-OARTER. 


Brooke’s, St. James’s Street, February 15th. 





FACES. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ SpscTator.”] 

Srr,—In your interesting article on the above subject in the 
Spectator of February 4th you remark on the power of the 
mind or soul to mould the body, as is seen in the countenances 
of the thinker and saint. It may not perhaps be without 
interest to mention how very usefal I find this fact to be in 
my daily duties as a hospital chaplain. By continually 
scanning the faces of a never ceasing stream of new patients, one 
learns to make a very fairly accurate diagnosis of the religious 
state of mind within by merely looking at a person’s face, and 
before any word is uttered ; it becomes, indeed, comparatively 
easy to distinguish between the opponent, the indifferent, and 
the earnest without any questioning whatever. It may seem 
exaggerated, but I believe it to be true that it can very generally 
be seen from the face to what form of religion a man belongs. 
And what seems to be more remarkable is the effect that a 
man’s work has through the mind on his face. The being 
accustomed to rule others seems to leave a distinct trace on 
the face, as does also the being ruled by others, Many trades 
can be distinguished by the face, and there seems to be a par- 
ticularly marked difference on the face between the coarser 
and more refined trades. Ido not in the least wish to pose 
as an adept on this subject; very far from it. Nor do I 
profess to see more than my neighbours. But having for 
some time thought that there is a great deal yet to be dis- 
covered on this line of thought, and as my experiences seem 
to bear out what is put forward in your article, I have thought 
it might possibly be interesting to mention them.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Hospital CHAPLAIN, 





BURROWING BIRDS. 
[To tae EpiTor or Tue “ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—The article on “ Burrowing Birds” in the Spectator of 
February 4th is very interesting, but I am afraid I cannot 
agree with everything that is said in it about stormy petrels 
I have found about a dozen of their nests, and in no case 
could the burrow have been made by the petrels themselves, 
Three of the nests were under the large flat stones which 
form the steps up to the bee-hive cells on the Skelligs; all 


the others were on Puffin Island, off Co. Kerry, and in no]: 


case were the burrows small enough to lead me to believe that 
they had been made by the petrels. They were, I think, in 
every case (except under the steps) old rabbit-burrows which 
had been appropriated first by puffins, and afterwards by 
the stormy petrels. The mother birds were not on their eggs 
for the simple reason that they got away as far as they could 
from the intruding hand, but the eggs were so warm that 
there is no doubt whatever that they had been sitting on 
them. In several cases I heard the “cooing” mentioned in 
the article; indeed, if the birds would stay quiet it would be 
much harder to find their nests. The idea that they look at 
their eggs and coo may be very pretty, but it is not in accord- 
ance with what experience has taught us; and the tempera- 
ture of any nest that 1 have ever found was certainly not 
sufficient to hatch the eggs,—quite the reverse.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Armagh, February 10th. H. C. B. Stone. 





COLOURS OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 
{To THe EprToR oF THE “SPECTATOR,” } 
S1r,—In the interesting paper on the above subject in the 
Spectator of February llth, the able writer remarks:— 
“Though black is the normal colour of nearly all the wild 
cattle and buffaloes, there is one species which is tawny. This 
is the short-horned buffalo of West Africa,” &c. May I draw 
his attention to another exception,—viz., Bos primigenius, the 
original cattle of Great Britain, regarding which Professor 
Wallace, of Edinburgh University, in his “ Farm Live Stock 
of Great Britain,” says: “Although it has been asserted 
that the original colour of this species was black or mouse- 





brown, it is now pritty generally believed that the original 
colour was white with black or brown points, such as may be 
seen in the more or less degenerate representatives of 
the species in the parks of Hamilton, Chartley, ang 
Chillingham,” of which latter herd Riitimeyer remarks: 
“Tt is the purest type that I have found of the original Bos,” 
Again, speaking of the Chillingham cattle, Wallace remarkg: 
— “Under the white hair the skins are white in colour, and 
thus differ in a most important characteristic from the dark. 
skinned and white-haired animals belonging to the Zebu race 
—the Bos Indicus—the skins of which are mostly jet black.” © 
Thus, following the writer’s ingenious explanation of the origin ES 
of our “red, white, and roans,” and “rubies,” they are derived | 
from crosses between the white-haired and white-skinned Bog 
primigenius and the dark-coloured Bos longifrons, whose 
tints we have shown in our Highland, Welsh, and Kerry 
breeds.—I am, Sir, &e., E. A. N. 








THACKERAY AS A CAREFUL STUDENT. 


(To tur EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 


S1r,—In a review of “A French Volunteer of the War of 
Independence,” the reviewer says that “some of the Chevalier’s 
(De Pontgibanud) notes..... are apt to tax the credulity 
of his readers.” An instance is cited of a New England 
farmer’s idea that “all Frenchmen were barbers and fiddlers.” 
Thackeray, depicting the customs and notions of the time 
just preceding the War of Independence, makes a maid of 
honour in England express the same sentiments; and this is 
proof of his accurate study (which has been questioned) of 
the times of which he wrote. The passage I refer to is in 
“Esmond,” Book JII, chap. 2. “Counts!” (says Miss 
Beatrix) “ Every one of these wretches says he is a count. 
Guiscard, that stabbed Mr. Harvey, said he was a count; and 
I believe he was a barber. All Frenchmen are barbers— 
Fiddledee! don’t contradict me—or else dancing-masters, or 
else priests.”—I am, Sir, &c., ‘JoHn W. Owen, 


Adelaide, South Australia, January 7th. 





QUAILS: AN INTERNATIONAL QUESTION. 
{To tae Epiror or Tax “SprcraTor.’’} 
Sir.—The subject of the flight of the quail, touched on 
lucidly in the Spectator of January 21st, will be better under- 
stood when we know that the most potent cause of the 
diminution in the migration is in the netting of the shores 
from which they take flight in the spring. When I first 
went to Italy in 1861, the coast of the peninsula was fenced 
in for hundreds of miles by the nets set to catch the quails, 
But as a large proportion of the birds passed over them, 
there was not the destruction which has lately obtained 
by the netting of the African coast from which they start. 
The Italian Government, which is better in its intentions 
than in the enforcement of its regulations, has forbidden the 
quail nets, and they are now only found where the law is 
disregarded. There is, I believe, though I cannot get at the 
text of it,a Convention between Italy and the Central Powers 
debarring the setting of nets to interfere with bird migration 
across the Mediterranean, and it is largely respected on the 
Italian coasts. What is now wanted is a similar prohibi- 
tion of the netting of the North African shores, and it 
would be a disgrace if the Egyptian authorities were to 
show themselves less enlightened than the Italian. The 
most pitiful thing I know in bird-life is to see the poor 
little creatures, weary with a flight of perhaps three hundred 
miles, fall into the net spread for them as they touch, 
exhausted, the goal of their labours. I used, when living 
in Rome in the sixties, to shoot them along the shores of 
Antium and Terracina, but this sight sickened me of the 
murder, and I could no more shoot a quail on the shore 
of his quest than I could have delivered up a political 
prisoner to the Papal police. The poor little creatures if 
they escaped the nets fell into the grass so exhausted that 
they would not rise till the sportsman stirred them up with 
his foot to get them on the wing. They had nochance. But 
the net and gun combined did not make such havoc with the 
quails as the nets along the African shores.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. J. STILLMAN. 








Condercum, W. Bournemouth, January 2rd. 
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VOLUNTEERS SERVING ABROAD. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
§ir,—I should be glad if you could find space in your 
columns to inform me whether the war authorities have 
ever considered the question of permitting members of the 
Volunteer Force to serve abroad. I should think it would 
add greatly to the popularity and efficiency of that service if 
Volunteers were permitted, for periods of, say, six months or 
longer, to become connected with a regiment of Regulars on 
foreign service, such as garrison-duty in India and the 
Colonies, Colonial Volunteers having the privilege of doing 
like duty in Great Britain. Those who understand how 
ardently the average youth desires to see something of other 
countries will appreciate how some such regulation would 
enlist his sympathy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An Otp VOLUNTEER. 





“THE TEMPLE CLASSICS.” 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—In an otherwise favourable review of “The Temple 
Classics,” appearing in the Spectator of February 11th, your 
critic emphasises the fact that the paper of the books is thin, 
and mentions it as ‘the only fault of these little books.” 
Will you permit us to say it is impossible to preserve the 
slender proportions characterising “The Temple Classics,” 
and useathicker paper? Only so recently as Wednesday 
last we received a letter from the makers of the paper, Messrs. 
John Dickinson and Co., Limited, from which we quote the 
following, as being of possible interest to your readers, many 
of whom are doubtless also readers of “The Temple Classics” : 
—‘The history of the paper is shortly as follows. Some 
years ago, when discussing with the publishers the paper most 
suitable for ‘Sir Walter Scott’s Journal,’ it was suggested 
whether it would not be possible to make a paper similar to 
that used in the early part of the century for Sir Walter 
Scott’s Novels, and of the same antique character and 
appearance. We decided to make the experiment, but failed 
to obtain thoroughly satisfactory results on our modern 
machines. However, we had one old-fashioned machine left 
at one of our mills, and we made a further experiment on 
that with a very happy result. The paper was adopted for 
‘Scott’s Journal,’ and later on for ‘Scott’s Letters.’ From 
time to time, in response to suggestions made by you, we have 
made slight improvements in it, and the final result is the 
paper now made for ‘The Temple Classics.’ In every 
respect, surface, colour, texture, and ‘lookthrough,’ it is a 
true antique paper, and one in which we take a great pride.”— 
We are, Sir, &e., J. M. Dent and Co. 

29 and 30 Bedford Street, W.C., February 14th. 

[We regret to have written in the review as if the “ Religio 
Medici” and “ Urn Burial” were not included in “ The Temple 
Classics.” They are included, and form a very pleasant 
volume.—Ep. Spectator. | 











POETRY. 


THE WESTERN PIONEER. 
I can hear the willows whispering, ’way down the Arctic 
slope, 
Every shivering little leaflet grey with fear; 
There’s no colour in the heavens, and on earth there seems no 
hope, 
And the shadow of the winter’s on the year. 





An’ it’s lonesome, lonesome, lonesome, when the russet gold 
is shed, 
An’ the naked world stands waiting for the Doom; 
With the northern witch-fires dancing in the silence overhead, 
An’ my camp-fire just an island in the gloom. 
When the very bears are hiding from the Terror that’s to 
come, 
An’ the unseen wings above me whistle south ; 
When except the groaning pine-trees and the willows, 
Nature’s dumb, 
And the river roadway freezes to its mouth. 


But I cannot strike the home trail. I would not if I could, 
An’ I want no other's smoke across my sky; 

When I drop, ’'ll drop alone, as alone I’ve allus stood. 

On the frontier where I’ve led, let me lie. 





I wouldn’t know men’s language, I couldn’t think their 
thought, 
I couldn’t bear the hurry of mankind ; 
Where every acre’s built on, where all God made is bought, 
And they’d almost make a hireling of the wind. 


I’ve been allus in the lead since I grew grass high, 
Since my father’s prairie schooner left the Known 

For a port beyond the sky line, never seen by human eye, 
Where God, and God’s creation dwell alone. 


*Way back I heard men callin’; one woman’s voice was fond, 
An’ the rich lands towards harvest murmured “ Rest.” 

But a sweeter voice kept callin’ from the Unexplored Beyond, 
A wild voice in the mountains callin’ “ West.” 


I heard it in the foothills—then I climbed the Great Divide; 
In the canyon—then I faced the rapid’s roar; 

In the little breeze at dawning, in the dusk at eventide, 
The voice that kept a callin’ went before. 


My crooked hands are empty, my six-foot frame is bent, 
There ain’t nothing but my trail to leave behind, 
An’ the voice that I have followed has not told me what it 
meant, 
An’ the eyes that sought a sign are nearly blind. 


But I hear it callin’ still, as I lay me down to rest, 
An’ I dream the Voice I love has never lied, 

That I hear a people comin’, the Great People of the West, 
Aw maybe ’twas His Voice callin’ me to guide. 


CuLIvE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 








BOOKS. 


Lee ee 
GREEK RELIGION.* 

WE expect in a work of this nature something of high 
excellence from the distinguished Greek scholar who is 
equally at home with Plato and Sophocles, and we may say 
at once that we get it. There are, indeed, flaws in the work, 
and in particular there is not a sufficiently clear presentation 
of development. Each period in Greek history is treated 
with a master’s learning, but we are not brought to see with 
clearness how one conception passed into the next. But, 
then, the task of tracing the lines of Greek religious 
thought is by no means easy, and we may be grateful to 
Professor Campbell for giving us so admirable a work in the 
main. One of the best portions of this work is the excellent 
analysis of the religious ideas of Euripides, the expression of 
a deep scepticism which had entered into Greek life. The 
account of Socrates and Plato is also good, but that of Aristotle 
strikes us as being a little meagre. The earlier part, dealing 
with the Mycenean age and the Homeric poems and hymns, is 
both interesting and suggestive, as is that part dealing with 
Athenian worship. We may commend the scholarly and 
cautious way in which Professor Campbell treats the 
problem as to how far foreign and Eastern cults from 
Kgypt and Phenicia entered into the religious life and 
thought of the Hellenic people. 

The first fact to be noted about Greek religion is that it 
is expressed in general Greek literature, and not in a series 
of sacred books, such as the Bible among the Hebrews, the 
Koran, and the Bhagavad Gitain India. Literature in Greece 
was religious because life as a whole was religious. The 
Greek did not think of life as divided into compartments any 
more than he thought of the modern categories of the mind. 
His feeling was one of unity, his belief as to the gods over- 
flowed his entire being, expressed itself in his laws, his arts, 
his customs, as well as his worship. Never did any 
people develop so little of a priestly class, never was 
any cultus so public, so intertwined with what we call 
secular life. We must add to this trait the serious 
nature of the mind of Greece, whicb, however imper- 
fect may have been its active life during the later 
stages of Greek development, was never content to crouch in 
indifference, but was ever seeking for some ideal good. The 
striving of the Greek after this ideal, when once the early 
glow of youth had passed, was, it is true, expressed in terms 
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of thought rather than in terms of emotion, as we see in 
Aristotle, but its pious intensity fills one with profound 
reverence. We are glad that Professor Campbell has dwelt 
on this serious aspect of Greek life more than once, since 
such a great misconception exists on the part of those who, 
knowing Greek life from one side only, suppose that the 
Greeks as a people were characterised by an almost frivolous 
and joyous naturalism, and by what Schopenhauer calls the 
“will to live.’ ‘That side of life was a very real fact in 
Greece, especially in the oligarchies, but to suppose tht it 
sums up the Greek character is absurd. “To hear some 
people talk,” writes Professor Campbell, “one would suppose 
that frivolity was a characteristic of the Greek. Whereas, in 
point of fact, it is the seriousness of this people that is so 
remarkable: not that false seriousness which is the negation 
of humour, but the seriousness of unimpeded energy. What- 
ever they undertook, they took seriously, nay, more, in a 
religious spirit, and they performed it better than any others 
have done before or since. It is due to them that the moral 
problem was at last set forth as one for all men.” There was 
not, therefore, in Greece that separation of belief and 
practice which is so palpable a sign and cause of weakness in 
the modern world. Intellect, volition, and conscience dis- 
played such a unity as has never been witnessed elsewhcre. 


Greece was, of course, crowded with deities and worships, 
each city being regarded as the abode of gods as well as men. 
This extravagance of polytheism was helpful to Greek art but 
hostile to Hellenic unity. We talk of Greek religion, but 
there were many Greek religions, and in each community 
religion passed through many phases, in Athens in an 
incredibly short space of time. But we may speak in a 
general way of Geek religion, and we ask how it came to 
pass that decline and reconstruction and scepticism and 
mysticism were all brought about, and that so rapidly. The 
old original Greek religion had been profoundly modified by 
the time of Homer; indeed, as Professor Campbell does not 
find much difficulty in showing, there are many important 
differences between the Iliad and the Odyssey,—the 
differences of a growing civilisation, of the spirit of domestic 
right, of ethical reflection. The fluid nature of the Greek mind 
accounts {for the rapidity of change and for the numerous 
phases through which Greece passed, it may be urged, and 
that is partly true. But it was, it seems to us, the close asso- 
ciation of idealism with actual life, the instant consciousness 
of a desire to translate into terms of civic and individual 
life the dominant ideas of the moment. We of to-day keep a 
private chamber for our mental ideas, and lock it fast, and 
then attend to our business or our politics, serenely indifferent 
to anything but common-sense. But as soon as the Greeks 
felt the spiritual wind blowing in another quarter, life as a 
whole was changed. We discern all through Greek history 
the actual life of Greece bursting all existing conventional 
expressions of the ideal and demanding new statements of 
truth. The Greeks, of all peoples who ever lived, held all 
statements to be provisional. They were fluid in mind because 
they lived in the spirit, and refused, like the Hebrews, to be 
bound in the chains of the letter. On the other side, the 
actual facts of life were instantly reflected in their thought, 
so that inward ideal and outward event corresponded perfectly. 
The scepticism of Euripides, therefore, on which, as we have 
said, Professor Campbell has so much that is excellent to say, is 
an evident outcome of the civic decline of Athens. The insane 
rivalries of Athens and Sparta, which fill so much of Greek 
annals and which wrought such harm for Greece, are mirrored 
in Greek thought as well as in Greek life. But as soon as 
scepticism reduced a world which the gods seemed to have 
deserted to political decline and moral atheism, the Greek 
mind at once attempted to reconstitute that world from 
within after an epoch of criticism. We are reminded of the 
Spirit chorus in Faust,—“In deinem Busen baue sie auf!” 
That building anew of the fair world of the Greek ideal is one 
of the immortal facts of all time, for it was accomplished 
through Socrates and Plato. It was through the latter, as 
our author says, that the spirit and wisdom of the former 
came forth to Hellas and the world. 


It is in what Greek religion led up to, rather than in what 
it started from, that its interest lies, and it is to showing this 
that Professor Campbell has devoted his work. From matter 
to spirit is the ascending line of thought on the philosophical 





ra 
side. From a glad sense of life as the gift of unknown gods, 
through the stages of reflection and scepticism, to 
sense of moral evil and a larger desire for perfection on 
the religious side,—such are the twin streams of Greek 
religious life, broadening out in great lakes in the 
teachings of Socrates and Plato, and finally losing them. 
selves in the mighty central stream of Christianity, 
Socrates, on one side a reverent sceptic, on another a deep 
believer in the moral law, brought men’s minds from debate 
about that which could not be known—at least with the 
organon of that age—to the inner life. His function wag 
ethical, as were his ends. Plato cast this ethical teaching in 
the finest form ever known to man, and added to it an ideal 
statement of religion as far as it could be reached by the 
greatest Greek mind. His persistent aspiration was to reform 
mankind, and his double aim was practical and intellectual, 
Aristotle stood for a purely intellectual synthesis; he summed 
up all Greek knowledge and reduced it to a system. But 
Plato had a higher vision, no less than the perfect State and 
the perfect man. Here he comes into vital contact with the 
ideal of Christianity, whose profound conceptions for the 
purifying of man are the Son of Man and the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Plato’s ideal man was made flesh, his Republic was 
heightened and transmuted into the Kingdom of Heaven, 
The union of the Christian idea with the ultimate outflow of 
Greek philosophy is the central fact in human history. Cast 
into the matrix of Roman polity and law the new ideas 
changed the world. The element of Roman tradition is 
visibly declining, but that will enable us to grasp with more 
intelligence the fluid Greek thought, so much more allied to 
the inwardness of Christianity than the legalism of Rome, 
We shall therefore see (indeed, we are already beginning to 
see) the revival of Greek Christianity, and we agree with 
Professor Campbell, in the closing chapter of his work, that 
Greek thought has for us inestimable benefits to be found 
nowhere else in the world. 





SIR ROBERT PEEL* 
[CONCLUDING NOTICE.] 

Pret’s first care, after completing his Government, was 
to put the pecuniary affairs of the country on a better 
footing. ‘To do so was no easy task, for his predecessors had 
proved themselves to be thoroughly incompetent in that 
department, and deficits had been rolling up for five years, 
All interests were suffering. The condition of the people 
was deplorable, and it was necessary to make very searching 
reforms. Mr. Parker has printed a number of papers 
bearing upon the financial questions of this period, which 
will be read with interest. There is one, for example, at 
p. 490, by Mr. Goulburn, about the Income-tax, another by 
Sir James Graham at p. 493, directing attention to the eleven 
hundred articles subject to duty which yielded only a net 
annual revenue of £360,000, and another from Mr. Gladstone 
at p. 502. From the last-named statesman there are also 
several letters, chiefly about the way in which he reconciled 
bis religious views with his allegiance to a chief who did not 
share them, letters which are, if not very interesting, at least 
eminently characteristic. 

The last chapter of the second volume is devoted to Indian 
affairs. Among the papers which it contains, perhaps the 
most interesting are the letters of Lord Fitzgerald, who 
succeeded Lord Ellenborough at the Board of Control when 
the latter went to India. The belief in the civil prudence of 
the Duke of Wellington will hardly be increased by the 
approbation which ue accorded to the eccentric doings of the 
most wild and fantastic of our Governors-General. It was 
exceptionally bad luck for any nation to have two such 
unfortunate choices made for the greatest office outside the 
inner ring of the Cabinet as those of Lord Auckland and 
Lord Ellenborough; but the sins of the Tory, or, as in the 
early “forties” it began generally to be called, the Conservative, 
party were as nothing compared to the crass folly of the 
other side. 

The subject of India is continued in the first chapter of 
the concluding volume, and the papers therein contained do 
not raise Peel’s reputation. His first were better than his 
second thoughts about Lord Ellenborough’s proceedings in 
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India. These second thoughts were in the ascendant during 
the struggle between his Government and the Court of 
Directors; but we think there is little doubt that his third 
thoughts were the same as his first. There is an extremely 
interesting letter from the half-mad Governor-General to 
Sir H. Hardinge to be found at page 30, from which we are 
driven to conclude that he looked far beyond Egypt, or, 
in other words, longed to march to the Dardanelles, with a view, 
we presume, of seating himself on the throne of Constantinople. 
Lord Tllenborough’s whole career in India can only be 
described in the words used by a clever Frenchwoman about 
a similar episode, further west, as “the reign of a mad 
Caliph.” He was born to give a keener edge to the bitter 
jest about his family, very likely unjust to its humbler 
members, “ Plurimae leges pessima respublica!” All wise 
friends of Peel would have been glad if his second thoughts 
on the Administration of his unlucky protégé could have been 
properly omitted. All the honours of the contest remained 
with the great Company. 

The good results of Peel’s wise activity in home affairs soon 
began to show themselves. As early as February, 1843, he 
was able to say in the House that, the choice having been 
definitely made between two opposite policies, protection of 
native industry, and abolition of prohibition combined with 
relaxation of protective duties, the next step must be to apply 
with caution those general principles to existing interests. 
Cobden naturally thought that the Prime Minister was 
moving too slowly, and losing his temper, as he well might 
be excused for doing, made the attack upon Peel which the 
latter, rendered nervous by the murder of his private 
secretary, absurdly enough supposed to hint at his assassina- 
tion. 

We must, perforce, pass over without notice many 

things of interest, and advance to chap. 7, which is 

occupied with the subject of national defence, It is 

swell worth reading; but one rises from its perusal with 
an uneasy feeling that no statesman of Peel’s generation 
had a stainless record in this matter. There is no denying 
that successive Governments from 1815 onwards sadly neg- 
lected what is the primary duty of all Governments, to see, 
namely, that the country is safe against external attack. 
The Duke of Wellington was the first to awake to the grave 
position of affairs; but he, too, must bear some of the 
responsibility for that grave position. Half-informed persons 
are fond of speaking of what is called the Manchester school 
as an evil set of politicians who deprecated putting England 
ina proper state of defence; but really the “ Manchester ” 
politicians were less to blame than many of their opponents, 
for they never had been behind the scenes or known the actual 
condition of our armaments. There is a great gulf fixed 
between the Jingo nonsense of which we hear so much at the 
present day, and a proper attention to our means of repelling 
aggression. Sz vis pacem para bellum is a true maxim, but if 
it is to be a safe guide to conduct, we must always stand 
ready to meet by force angry unreason appealing to the arm 
of flesh. A wise British statesman will always insist upon 
having a supreme Navy, an adequate Army, and an incom- 
parable Diplomatic Service. No two of these is enough 
without the other. Together they are a threefold cord not 
easily broken. 

Chaps. 9 and 11 are full of the correspondence which 
passed between Peel and Sir Henry Hardinge during his 
tenure of the office of Governor-General, a post which he 
filled very much better than his foolish connection and prede- 
cessor. The correspondence is highly creditable to both 
statesmen, but perhaps the most interesting passage in it 
occurs in a letter of October 26th, 1845. Peel wrote :- 

“Aberdeen says that Brunnow is perfectly satisfied that the 
occupation, if it take place, would be forced upon us by an abso- 
lute necessity. Brunnow said that the Emperor would participate 


in the confidence which he himself felt, but added that there is a 
good deal of national jealousy in Russia; that we cannot give the 
explanations to the public which we can give to him; that we 
cannot penetrate them with his and the Emperor's convictions ; 


and that his uneasiness arises from the apprehension that our 
advance into the Punjab, following the annexation of Scinde, will 
not be attributed generally in Russia to those motives which he 
himself feels would be the true ones.” 

While Hardinge was driving the enemy across the Sutlej, bis 
friend was engaged in a not less arduous struggle with the 
Protectionist party, which ended at last in a not less complete 





victory. Many of those who most strongly opposed his 
measures conscientiously believed that they were bad, and 
others were persuaded that they would be fatal to their 
personal interests. Their most remarkable spokesman had 
no such illusions. Disraeli, to his credit be it said, had the 
greatest admiration for the man whom he so fiercely attacked. 
Readers of Sybil, his best novel, and in many ways a really 
admirable performance, are aware that he had grasped 
thoroughly the state of the country in the beginning of 
the “forties,” and that he knew well how dangerous it was. 
His condemnation of his former leader was dictated by purely 
personal considerations. In long after years he made no 
secret of this. He did not even blush forit. “It was,” he 
said, excusing himself to a person with whom he talked upon 
the subject, “such a fine opportunity for a young man,” 
adding, ‘‘ You have seen a little dog barking at a big dog,—I 
was that little dog.” Such avowals do not throw a roseate 
light upon the conflicts of English parties, but are unfortu- 
nately none the less true for that. 

Chap. 14 deals with foreign affairs, but is not specially 
informing. For full details about international affairs during 
Peel’s last Government we must wait for the publication of 
Lord Aberdeen’s letters. The Prime Minister, in spite of his 
friendly letter on p. 411, was evidently inclined to think of 
M. Guizot pretty much as Royer Collard did when, on being 
asked whether he had not called that eminent person an 
austere intriguant, he replied, “ Est-ce que j’ai dit austére P ” 
There is a great deal that is wise in both the divergent views 
expressed, in the concluding part of the chapter, by the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Aberdeen. The last-named 
disapproved so much of the ideas of his colleague that he even 
proposed to resign.. Looking back, however, with the know- 
ledge of all that has passed since, the present generation will 
think that the Duke was right. The pacific intentions of 
Guizot and Louis Philippe were too weak a foundation on 
which to rest the immunity from attack of the British coasts, 
February, 1848, showed that the King and his Minister had 
been holding a wolf by the ears. If the wild beast had thought 
fit to spring at England they could have done nothing but try 
to save their own throats by letting it have its will. The wise 
policy in dealing with France is always to “seek peace and 
ensue it,” but never to trust for an hour to that wise conduct 
being reciprocated. Manifold are the virtues and gifts of 
French men and women, but in moments of excitement the 
tigre-singe element in the race almost always gets the upper 
hand. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth chapters are filled with 
extracts from letters to and from Peel, most of them well 
worthy of being published. We have only room, however, 
for one, which we select because it shows that he watched 
important public matters quite outside the world of politics. 
How many Prime Ministers care much what passes in the Court 
of Session? On page 483 is printed a portion of a letter to the 
then Lord Justice Clerk (Boyle) which runs as follows :— 
“T do not say it for the first time, that every communication 
which I have ever had with you served to confirm an im- 
pression which was made at a very early period of our official 
intercourse, that the administration of criminal law was con- 
ducted in Scotland, under your auspices, in a manner that 
might well be cited as a model of a perfect distribution of 
justice.” The compliment had been well earned; but we do 
not know that it was greater than another which came from 
a suitor who remarked: “I’m glad the cause is in the hands 
of that auld man. He wadna gie a wrang deceesion for God 
nor Deevil!” 

Nothing became this wise and good man better than his 
last speech in the House which he had ruled so long. It was 
in the famous Pacifico debate, when, replying to the great 
Member for Tiverton, he said :— 


“It is my firm bolief that you will not advance the cause of 
constitutional liberty by attempting to dictate to other nations. 
[f you do so, your intentions will be mistaken. If you succeed, I 
doubt whether the institutions that take root under your patronage 
will be lasting. Constitutional liberty will be best worked out by 
those who aspire to freedom by their own efforts. You will only 
overload it by your help, by your principle of interference, against 
which I enter my protest, to which I will be no party.” 

The time had come when it was highly necessary to mix some 
water with the Palmerstonian wine. Next day the fatal 
accident took place which closed Peel’s laborious life. 
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The last chapter in the book is a panegyric upon his 
grandfather by Mr. George Peel, son of the late Speaker. 
It is so well done as to make us regret more than ever that 
the strange caprice of the electors of Warwick prevented his 
succeeding his father as Member for that constituency. We 
say this although our estimate of Sir Robert Peel is not 
quite so high as that of his descendant. He was undoubtedly 
the greatest Member of the House of Commons who ever 
lived, until he was surpassed in that character by his 
eminent pupil, Mr. Gladstone. He could not, for a moment, 
have competed with that pupil in the kind of oratory which 
moves great masses of men; but, on the other hand, he was a 
very much greater Prime Minister. He did what Mr. 
Gladstone never attempted to do, and could not have done if 
he had attempted it,—he kept all his departments in hand. 
He knew everything that went on, and was everywhere a 
moving or restraining force; while there were great depart- 
ments of State of which Mr. Gladstone took no charge 
whatever. Sir Robert Peel was a supreme man of business, 
and won ever more and more the confidence of the business 
classes, but we hold that to call him a very great statesman 
in the highest sense of that term is to go too far. No man 
is a really great statesman who spends the second half of his 
life in opposing the measures and principles which he 
spent the first half of his life in defending. It often 
happens that the wisest thing which any one can 
do is to obey the famous injunction, “ Mitis depone 
colla Sicamber; adora quod incendisti et incende quod 
adorasti,” but it is impossible to pass an unstinted encomium 
upon the career of a man who has gone through so tremen- 
dous a change. Some great politicians have failed from 
seeing too far ahead,—“ Foreknowledge is not power.” The 
typical instance of that kind of failure is Joseph II. Cobden, 
if he had been called to preside over the destinies of this 
country in the middle of this century, would have failed in 
the same way. He is the fortunate man who, beginning from 
the first with wise views, is so seconded by circumstances as 
to be enabled to carry them into effect. Such was in our own 
times the great statesman to whom was handed on the inscrip- 
tion first proposed for the pedestal of a statue of Sir Robert 
Peel,—“ T. O. M.,—Traditori, Optimo, Maximo.” 


The word “ doctrinaire ” is, in English politics, almost a term 
of abuse; but if a man is to be a statesman of the first order, 
he has to pass through the stage of being a“ doctrinaire.” In 
carrying, however, his true doctrines into effect, he must 
have constant regard to time, place, and circumstance. If he 
does not he may deserve to be remembered as a great man, 
but he will not deserve to be remembered as a statesman 
of the highest class. It is not against the men who assailed 
Peel mest bitterly that posterity finds it difficult to defend 
him. As against them the answer made by the first Lord 
Lytton, in his luminous survey of his great contemporary’s 
work and character, is quite sufficient :-— 

“Responsibility ! that heaviest word 

In all our language! the imperious lord 

Of Duty, and to him who rules a State 

Strong in proportion as its slave is great. 

Responsibility—accept that clue 

And all the maze of motive clears to view.” 
History will, we think, settle down to the belief that Peel’s 
defects, splendidly able as he was, were intellectual, not 
moral; and Englishmen, for at least a century from his death, 
will say, as he himself said of Palmerston, “ We are all proud 
of him.” 





A MEMOIR OF SUSAN FERRIER.* 

Miss FERRIER’S letters, though by far the largest, are by no 
means the best part of this Memoir, which, though it contains 
much that is interesting, might well have been reduced by 
half. Mr. Doyle’s criticism on Miss Ferrier’s novels, and her 
own delightful little Memoir of her father, together with her 
correspondence with Miss Clavering, serve to leaven the lump, 
which is still, however, somewhat heavy. Miss Ferrier’s 
nephew contributes the account of her father’s youth which 
his aunt wrote for him and marked “ Private.” The father 
of the novelist was the “Uncle Adam” of Inheritance, whom 
Mr. Doyle thus describes :— 


“ Affectionate and generous by nature, grudging, petty, and 
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suspicious by training, never forgetting his early love, yet 
ashamed of anything like the least show of emotion, neither 
side of his character ever allowed to have free play for a moment 
without reproach or interference from the other, he was thus in 
a state of chronic self-torment and restlessness.” 

James Ferrier had a strange upbringing. Though the son of 
well-to-do parents, he passed the first thirteen years of his life in 
a labourer’s cottage near Linlithgow. Asan infant he was put 
out to nurse, according to the prevailing custom of Scotland 
in the middle of the last century. When he came home, though 
only two years old, “his affections were so riveted to his 
nurse that the separation seemed likely to cost him his life.” 
He was accordingly returned to her. Later on attempts were 
made to get him to live at home, but “every method that was 
tried proved in vain. When forcibly withheld from his nurse 
he neither ate nor slept, but either wept or pined, or else 
contrived to make his escape and find his way to the poor 
cottage where nothing awaited him but scant fare and a fond 
welcome.” In after-life Mr. Ferrier used to say that he had 
never known what it was to see a plentiful meal on the table, 
and had scarcely ever had as much as he wished to eat. His 
father stopped his allowance to his foster-parents in the hope 
that they would not keep the boy if they gained nothing by him. 
Bat this drastic measure had no effect. He and his brothers 
met daily at the Linlithgow Grammar School, and went their 
several ways home. At thirteen he voluntarily went back to 
his parents, and at fourteen his father placed him in the office 
of an Edinburgh Writer to the Signet, and allowed him £104 
year. With this allowance and the little money he earned, 
he not only “supported himself respectably, but procured 
masters for such branches of education as he had not hitherto 
had opportunities of acquiring.” Luckily Mr. Campbell, the 
Writer to the Signet, took a fancy to him, and soon looked upon 
him as the heir of his business, which was large and aristocratic, 
Accommodation was scant in Edinburgh at this time (about- 
1760). “‘Mr. Campbell lived in a flat in James’s Court, with a 
pretty large family of children, in which all his business was 
carried on, and when the Duke of Argyll or any of the prin- 
cipal clients dined with their agent, the only drawing-room 
was Mr. and Mrs. Campbell’s bed-room.” James Ferrier had 
a little room in the Campbells’ flat, where he did his work. 
It had no fireplace. At twenty-three he married a farmer's 
daughter without a penny, and when, soon after, Mr. Campbell 
died he inherited his business, and apparently the friendship of 
all his clients, including the Duke of Argyll. This friendship 
continued all his life, and was of great service to his family. 


Susan, the novelist, was the youngest of Mr. Ferrier’s 
children. Her mother died before she was grown up, her 
brothers and sisters married, and she remained, keeping her 
father’s house,—in summer at Morningside, just outside the 
town, and in winter in George Street. Her first novel, 
Marriage, was written in conjunction with her friend, Miss 
Clavering, one of the Argyll family. This lady actually 
wrote but a very small part of the book, and that part is 
certainly the least interesting, but her criticisms, expressed 
in her letters while it was being written, are quite excellent, 
and, we gather, modified the story a good deal. She urged 
Miss Ferrier to multiply her Scotch scenes and curtail her 
London ones; to give her readers more of Miss Grizzie and 
less of Lady Juliana. “I don’t like those high-life conversa- 
tions,” she says; “at best they but amuse by putting one in 
mind of other novels, not by recalling to anybody what they 
ever heard or saw in real life. The first part of the book will 
please because the scenes are original in a book and taken from 
nature.” Certainly the hysterical fine ladies of Marriage are 
dull. They are always, as Lady Juliana’s maid says, “out of one 
fit into another,” but ‘‘ Miss Griazie,” and indeed all the 
people in Glenfern, are inimitable. The sordid common- 
sense of the small landowners, and the terms of obsequious 
intimacy on which they live with the great ones, are admirably 
described with much humour and not a little cynicism. 
Money is scarce in this society. Miss Grizzie hears with 
delight that her nephew has come into £700 a year. “£700 
a year!” sheexclaims. ‘‘ There’s a deal of eating and drinking 
in £700 a year properly managed.” Charity she considered 
extravagance; and if it surpassed that of Lady Maclaughlan, 
presumption. “I really think it’s disrespectful to Sir 
Sampson and Lady Maclanghlan in anybody, and especially 
in such near neighbours, to give more in c.arity than 





they do, for you may be sure they give as much as 
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they think proper, and they must be the best judges, 
and can afford to give what they please.” To return 
from Miss Ferrier’s novel to Miss Ferrier’s life. She 
only got £150 from Blackwood for Marriage, when at 
last her friends prevailed on her to publish it. However, it 
made a great success, and Blackwood offered her £1,000 for 
her next book, The Inheritance. This did not succeed, or 
rather did not sell, so well. There is nothing in the letters 
relating to the weaving of this second tale. The friendship 
with Miss Clavering seems to have cooled about this time, and 
Miss Ferrier did not confide her literary plans to her sisters or 
her other correspondents. We think The Inheritance suffered 
by the loss of this intimacy; the humour is more rollicking 
than in Marriage, and the didacticism more plentiful and more 
nauseous. Still, the humour is there, and we confess to having 
a simple enough taste to laugh over the mistakes of Lady 
Rossville’s ignorant cousins, who unfortunately call on her 
when she is entertaining the Duchess. “‘ This is beautiful,’ said 
Mrs. Larkins, displaying some fine engravings. ‘Dear! is 
that Fishie,’ exclaimed her daughter. ‘ Peseechie, my dear,’ 
whispered Mr. Larkins, a little ashamed of her mispro- 
nunciation. Lady Rossville could almost have cried at this 
malaprop murder of *Psyche’ by Mrs. Tighe.” The chief 
events of Miss Ferrier’s quiet life were her visits to Abbots- 
ford. Mr. Doyle quotes a sad little sketch which Miss 
Ferrier gave of the first evening of one of her visits :— 

“There is a dinner party, when Wilkie and the Fergussons are 
present. Mrs. Lockhart, ill as she is, makes an effort to be 
present and is carried downstairs, and is found in the drawing- 
room harp in hand ready to sing. Scott in his exhilaration 
makes the party stand in a circle with hands joined singing :— 


* Weel may we a’ be, 
Ill may we never see,’ 


‘The glee,’ such is Miss Ferrier’s comment, seemed forced and un- 
natural. It touched no sympathetic chord, it only jarred the 
feelings. “Twas the last attempt at gaiety I witnessed within 
the walls of Abbotsford.” 

In Miss Ferrier’s later letters the struggle between ‘the 
humourist that she was and the moralist that she desired to 
be” is very apparent, and as the moralist wins the letters 
lose interest. Nothing can exceed the conventionality of her 
moralisations or of her expressions of religion, There is 
scarcely a religious passage in her letters which strikes us as 
heartfelt. We quote an exception :— 

“This has been a cruel winter to’me, but I flatter myself the 
worst is over and that I may live to fight the same battle over 
again, for life with me will always be a warfare, bodily as well as 
spiritual, perhaps the more of one the less of the other. At least, 
it is a comfortable doctrine to believe that sickness of the body 
often conduces to the health of the soul; and I confess myself to be 
such an old-fashioned Christian as to have faith in such things. 
Iam now better—hearted.” 

Almost all the rest of the religious passages read as though 
they had been cut wholesale from what Miss Ferrier herself 
calls “ good bookies.” 





IRISH LIFE AND CHARACTER.* 

Mr. Macponaau’s pages are decidedly amusing throughout, 
and that is saying a great deal for a jest-book. Perhaps the 
reason is that his collection of stories contains, besides the 
jokes, a good deal of shrewd observation. The story which 
interested us most in the book related to Mr. Parnell, who 
had no sense of humour,—one of the many respects in which 
he differed from the mass of his countrymen. It appears 
that at the first meeting of the Land League Mr. A. J. Kettle 
was in the chair :— 

“Tt fell to Mr. Parnell’s lot to move a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, in the course of which he said, ‘I need hardly observe, 
gentlemen, that in Ireland the name of Kettle is a household 
word.’ It was plain—indeed, he afterwards confessed so much— 
that he had not the faintest intention of making a pun, but it 
was a great tribute to the personal influence which he had even 
then acquired that though everybody else saw the joke, nobody 
dared to laugh.” 

Mr. Macdonagh does not, however, assert, as English critics 
are prone to do, that because Parnell could not see a joke, 
and could lead men, he was not an Irishman. He was cer- 
tainly no more a common type of Irishman than was Bismarck 
a common type of German; but for all that Parnell was un- 
mistakably an Irish country gentleman, a member of the class 
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about which half the most amusing stories in this book are 
told; and he had certainly two of their leading characteristics, 
—entire recklessness of consequences and a total disregard of 
law. If he bad owned the other quality which is often so 
closely related to these, the desire to see a Indicrous side to 
everything, recent history would have been different. That is 
the quality of the Irish which most strikes Englishmen, not 
because it is the most essential, but because it is most foreign 
to themselves. They cannot understand a country where 
jesting is mixed up with the whole business of life. If a 
London cabman is discontented with his fare, he will either 
growl or appeal to your better feelings; he never attempts to 
beguile you with a joke. ‘“ Bad luck to them Afraydees,” said 
a Dublin carman the other day (according to Mr. Macdonagh) 
when an officer handed him a shilling after driving from Rich- 
mond Barracks to the Kildare Street Club. “Why?” asked 
the officer. “Sure they’ve killed all the gentlemen that was 
in the Army.” The officer was so pleased with the veiled 
insult that he doubled the fare. English people often recog- 
nise that it pays the Irish to be witty ; but they seldom realise 
that the Irish, from the pretty girls they dance with to the 
boatman who rows them on a lake, are very apt to amuse 
themselves at the expense of the Saxon, who comes over to 
Ireland prepared to believe anything, for he knows that the 
Irish are a ridiculous people. He generally gets plenty to 
believe. Only the other day a young Englishman assured the 
writer of these lines that the Dublin carmen were the greatest 
rogues unhang, and not ashamed of it. ‘ Would you believe 
it?” he said, “two of them club together and hire a pair of pneu- 
matic wheels” (every self-respecting car has these nowadays in 
Dublin), “ and they put a wheel on each car; then they stand 
the car with the rubber tyre nearest to the pavement; you 
take it, and the thing’s a beastly swindle, It is perfectly true. 
A carman told me himself.” It was no use explaining, and 
to this day that young man is convinced that cars go about 
in Dublin with one tyre pneumatic and the other not, 
deceiving the unwary by keeping the pneumatic side nearest 
the passers-by. 


Mr. Macdonagh notes this trait of the Saxon, and hasa 
curious tale that even Thackeray was stuffed with a strange 
legend, and solemnly set down that “G.P.O.” on milestones 
meant “ God preserve O’ConnelL” He himself, being to the 
manner born, knows well how to distinguish the stories which 
are manufactured for the alien and those which Irish people 
keep for themselves. One of the most characteristic of his 
collection is the response of an old gentleman whose nephew 
begged him to give up whisky, as the abstention would 
undoubtedly lengthen his days. The uncle wrote back: “My 
dear boy, I tried your advice for one day, and upon my soul 
you're right; it was the longest day I ever putin.” There 
was no doubt about the conscious humour there; but even an 
Irishman may have his doubts sometimes whether the con- 
fasions of speech which we call “ bulls” are accidental or 
deliberate, A boatman, says Mr. Macdonagh, refused to put 
out one stormy day, in spite of a high offer; for, said he, 
“ what's all the world to a man if his wife’s a widow?” The 
odds are that he chose purposely the whimsical way of 
putting his reason. So, perhaps, did an old woman 
in County Donegal (whom we commend to Mr. Mac- 
donagh’s notice) when she was asked if she was a 
widow. “’Deed, ma’am, a’m the worst sort o’ wudda; a’m 
an ould maid.” Mr. Macdonagh, by the way, could enlarge 
his collection of “ flowers of speech” greatly if he studied the 
Ulster folk, whose dialect is a very odd mixture of Scotch and 
English, preserving many archaic idioms, and embroidered, 
like all Irish people’s talk, with fine words caught up a trifle 
promiscuonsly. In Ulster, too, you can find the “bull” 
flourishing ; here is a pretty example of the acted “bull.” A 
certain squire had just set up with great pains and elaborate 
mathematical calculations a sun-dial in his garden, and was 
naturally a little proud of it. One day, as it so happened, 
being close to the garden, he was in doubt as to the right 
time, and told a boy who was with him to run down and get 
him the time from the dial. After a few minutes the boy 
appeared dragging with him something heavy. ‘‘ Here she is, 
yer honer, an’ hard set Ah was to get her up.” He had torn 
up the dial from its setting and dragged it up the hill. 


We may give a few gems out of Mr. Macdonagh’s book, 
which can easily spare them. Here are two interesting traits. 
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“Did you call your husband’s uncle ‘ Carey the informer’ ?” 

—*No, Sir, I didn’t go that far; I called him Anti-Christ.” 
That is, of course, Southern. This is of the North.- A party 
of Orangemen happened to visit a home kept by the Sisters 
of the Poor in Hammersmith where a Protestant woman 
known to them had found shelter. “And does this place 
belong to the Pope now P ” asked one.—“ Yes,” said the Sister, 
“we Sisters are in a spiritual sense Children of his Holiness; 
but why? Have you any feeling against the Pope? ”— 
“Well,” said the Orangeman, “Ah’ve little agin the mon 
maself, but Ah must tell ye, he’s no that well thought of 
roun’ Portadown.” There is a delightful saying, too, of an 
old woman’s who was consoling her neighbour under an 
injury, and deprecating revenge. “Lave the villain to 
Almighty God ” she said, “an’ He'll play the divil with him.” 
Here, too, isa “ flower of speech” that rings genuine. An 
Trishman was asked in America how he was getting on. 
“Middlin’,” he said, ‘‘middlin’; but, faix, I’d rather be a 
gaslamp in Dublin nor President in the United States,” 
This picturesqueness of phrase is habitual to the race. An 
Trish navvy on the Holyhead boat was complaining to the 
writer of his foreman. “ He'd not stir a finger himself to lift 
a red herring off the gridiron, but he’d ask you to shift the 
Rock o’ Gibraltar.” It is the pursuit of this excellence that 
leads the Irish into odd perversions of words. A Donegal 
boy was complaining in the writer’s hearing about the 
violence of his mother who had pursued him with a spade. 
“Troth, an’ it was telling the boy that he ran,” said a 
bystander, “for if she’d caught him, she’d ha’ persevered .on 
him.” But it isa work of supererogation to.supplement Mr. 
Macdonagh’s store of anecdotes. His experience_as.a Parlia- 
mentary reporter furnishes out a most amusing chapter, of 
which the late Major O’Gorman is perhaps the hero. People 
laughed at the Major, but they also laughed with him; it is 
indeed the peculiar charm of Irishmen of his type that they 
are never afraid of being laughed at, secure in their power to 
turn the laugh on their side. “ Why are Irishmen always 
laying bare the wrongs of their country?” asked some one in 
the House. “Because they wa: them redressed,” thundered 
Major O’Gorman. With that udmirable aphorism we may 
leave the book, commending it warmly to people who like 
cheerful reading; and apologising to Mr. Macdonagh for 
having modified one or two of his stories into conformity 
with our conception of Ulster dialect. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
Tus bilingualism of Wales is a serious stumbling-block in 
the way of contemporary writers of fiction in the Principality. 
If they decide on addressing the larger constituency, they are 
taxed by their compatriots with a sacrifice of principle, and 
any failure is accounted for by their abandonment of the 
vernacular; if, on the other hand, they write in Welsh, they 
must submit to an indefinite postponement of that larger 
recognition which can only be secured by an appeal to the 
Saxon reader. In any case the Welsh writers labour under a 
great disadvantage as compared to the fortunate Kailyarders. 
The latter have for years been allowed to perpetrate the most 
outrageous excesses on the English tongue, not only with 
impunity, but with the enthusiastic approval of the English 
themselves. Truly, our tolerance is amazing! On the other 
hand, the Anglo-Irish dialect has never gained general 
acceptance with English readers. In literature if not in 
domestic service the order “No Irish need apply” is still 
largely operative, and we imagine that the same feeling holds 
good where stories in Anglo-Welsh patois are concerned. This 
prejudice, we fear, will hardly be removed by “ Allen 
Raine’s” new novel, excellent though it is in parts. The 
idyllic and homely aspects of Welsh rural life are plea- 
santly realised in By Berwen’s Banks, the courtship of 
Valmai Powell and Cardo Wynne—we leave benighted 
English readers to guess the genders—is charmingly 
unsophisticated, and the talk of the labourers and farm- 
servants has an ingenuous freshness. While, however, 


* 1.) Bu Berwen’s Banks. By Allen Raine. London: Hutchinson and 
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Harper and Brothers. [6s.]——(4.) Omar the Tentmaker. By Nathan Haskell 
Dole. London: Duckworth and Co. (6s.)——(5.) A Iucky Dog. By W. Sapte, 
jan. London: Sands and Co, {3s. 6d.]—~'6,) The Libretto. By Rudolf Dircks, 
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there is much in the book that can only be the outcome of 
close and first-hand observation, we should be very sorry to 
think that so high-minded and scholarly-a clergyman as the 
Rev. Meurig Wynne would be capable of- such odious 
bigotry as that attributed to him in the remark, after his 
son had saved a Methodist woman, “Certainly I should 
prefer my son’s risking his life for a member of the church.” 
It is true that “ Allen Raine” does not spare the chapel-folk 
either, but that does not mend matters. We may note also 
a decided, if unconscious, tendency to caricature in the por. 
trait of the mincing young Cambridge graduate, while the 
narrative is occasionally disfigured by such exaggerations ag 
“Cardo, ruthlessly striding through the dew-bespangled 
gossamer of the turnip-field.” The plot, again, is artificial 
and melodramatic, involving long and cumbrous explanations, 
and relies, for the severance of hero from heroine, on so 
improbable a cause as the intervention of a long-lost twin- 
sister. 


A family feud, resulting in a malicious will, and compli- 
cated by the intermittent intervention of an entirely novel 
form of ghost,—such, roughly speaking, is the motive of Mr, 
Douglas’s curious and clever novel, Carr of Dimscaur. The 
malicious testator by way of penalising his brother, already a 
man of middle age, left him a small income for twenty-one 
years. If he survived that period, Adam Carr came into the 
family property with full right to dispose of it. If he did not, 
it reverted to his elder daughter, who had married and been 
deserted by her sister’s lover. Adam Carr, who had never 
forgiven Adelaide for the wrong inflicted on her sister Ida, 
drags on a weary invalid existence, kept alive by sheer 
force of will, and exacting with every refinement of cruelty 
the duties of nurse and companion from the elder daughter. 
But he is visited at frequent intervals by Ida, whose advent 
always coincides with trance-like sleeps on the part of 
Adelaide. More than that, Ida inspires the young. doctor 
who is in attendance on her father with an affection which 
grows in intensity until, on the expiration of the twenty- 
one years, Adam Carr, by making a will in her favour, pre- 
cipitates the revelation that Ida has been dead for twenty 
years! It should be explained that the young doctor only ap- 
pears on the scene a few months before the fateful term is 
completed, that Ida pledges him to secrecy as to her comings 
and goings, and that the circumstances of her original dis- 
appearance are enveloped in a good deal of mystery. The 
author shows considerable skill in keeping his readers in 
suspense, for while there is always a suggestion of uncanni- 
ness about Ida’s visits, she is not a disembodied spirit, being 
endowed with the power of borrowing a fleshly envelope from 
her sister while retaining her own physical individuality of 
twenty years earlier. Another curious feature of the story is 
that w! reas in her lifetime she had been wronged by her 
sister, Ida is represented as retaliating, in her spirit life, by a 
course of prolonged selfishness which more than redresses the 
balance. Lastly, the story is curious in that, like another 
novel recently noticed in these columns, it is based on the 
passion of family hate,—hatred of a brother for a brother, of 
a father fora daughter, and of a sister fora sister. Abnormal 
and repellent as the theme undoubtedly is, there is no offence in 
the manner of its handling, while a certain amount of relief 
is afforded by the disinterested attitude of the young doctor 
—for whom it is impossible to help feeling a good deal of 
sympathy in his unlucky love affair—and the generosity of 
his eminent London colleague and patron.——The same pub- 
lishers send us another novel with a supernatural motive in 
An Angel in a Web, in which a whole company of family 
ghosts are concerned in the fortunes of a deserted and sorely 
harassed heiress. The conversation and conduct of the 
Etherians, as Mr. Ralph calls the spirits, are not particularly 
exhilarating. Thus Editha, the good genius of the heroine, 
is sadly hampered by her limitations, At a conclave of 
family “ spooks” she remarks despairingly : “I am not able 
to see far as yet, though I can vead the present perfectly. 
My husband thinks he has no heir except Hamilton’s son 
Jack—or Archibald, the son of our cousins, the Patons, here.” 
What is more, she is actually ignorant of the existence of the 
heroine, her husband’s niece, until-enlightened by her mother- 
in-law. What, we may ask, is the use of being an Etherian, 
if you are liable to get entangled in the branches of your 
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to a coloured cook, a woman “ with a falsetto voice of inde- 
scribable headiness,” a phrase which we commend to musical 
critics, But taken as a whole this is not a nutritive novel. 


Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, the editor of the “Multi- 
Varioram Edition” of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 

ives us in Omar the Tentmaker a.romance of old.Persia, in 
which, by way of elucidating the personal equation in Omar's 
poetry, he introduces him as the hero of a love romance with 
2 captive Greek maiden named. Agapé, daughter of Prince 
Kreiton, as the heroine. The course of their love runs 
crookedly, for Agapé is abducted, and dies shortly after her 
rescue, but, to quote from the narrative—the italics are ours 
—‘the mountains near Nishipir furnished marble, and 
Nizimu’l-Malk procured a skilful carver, and a beautiful little 
mausoleum was erected to the memory of Agapé.”” Mr. Dole is 
a most conscientious if entirely undistinguished writer, and 
his novel, which abounds in multi-variorum translations from 
Omar, is appropriately dedicated to the Omar Khayyam Club. 


A little while ago a certain type of farcical comedy 
was very much in vogue in which the imbroglio centred 
in a baby or a dog. Mr. Sapte’s story, by its contents as 
well as by its title, reminds us not a little of this sort of 
entertainment. Some of the characters are referable to ancient 
types, Mr. Barrable, the canting prophet of the millenuium, 
recalling Stiggins, and Mr. William Woodcock being only a 
modern variant of the miles gloriosus, or Baron Munchanusen; 
but Atalanta Woodcock, the enterprising but indiscreet 
female journalist, is modern and amusing. We cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Sapte threw away a genuinely farcical 
situation when he relieved the hero, a sporting journalist, 
from the urgent necessity of accepting a post on Mr. Bar- 
rable’s paper, the Millennium. It must be confessed, also, 
that the dénoiiment of A Lucky Dog is rather tame, and that 
the characters are lackirg in the calm repose which 
stamps the caste of Vere ae Vere.——Literary ability and 
characterisation of a decidedly higher order are observable in 
Mr. Dircks’s interesting study, The Libretto, in which the influ- 
ences exerted by social environment, and especially by the 
eternal feminine, on the artistic temperament are illus- 
trated with very interesting results. Milner, the composer, 
Lomonosoff, the pessimistic enthusiast, and the three women 
who in their different ways befriend or inspire the struggling 
composer, form a well-chosen and well-contrasted set of 
dramatis persone in this episode in the life of an artist,— 
The scheme of Mary Unwin recalls a favourite situation in the 
novels of the late Mrs. Hungerford. The heroine and her sisters, 
though the daughters of an impecunious parson, are in great 
social request owing to their beauty; but being ex hypothesi 
detrimentals, their good looks.are regarded in the light of a 
veritable beauté du diable by all the matrons of the country- 
side. To make matters worse, the parson’s son commits 
forgery, and a prospective son-in-law sheers off at the eleventh 
hour. Of course, everything comes right in the end by the 
opportune ‘death of a wealthy relative; Jean, the ‘jilted 
daughter, is consoled by an eligible widower—as the author 
delicately puts it, * Poor Lady Alicia had asad accident in 
the hunting-field, and the little girls were left motherless ”— 
and Molly, the heroine, comes intoa fortune. The novel is 
readable, but we are sure that it exaggerates the avarice and 
snobbishness of West Country families. A Bride of God 
belongs to the order of sensational convent romance, the climax 
being reached when the heroine, already a married woman, is 
forcibly abducted by the order of a Jesuit priest and im- 
prisoned in a convent cell. The author is at least sure of a 
sympathetic reader in Mr. Kensit. 
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Le Péril Protestant. (Librairie Saint-Joseph, Paris.)—If any evi- 
dence be necessary to prove the fanatical spirit of modern France, 
it is abundantly supplied by M. Renauld’s book, a work which, 
issued from a religious press, carries upon its surface the 
Unofiicial imprimatur of the Church. Yet it is a sorry compound 
vt falsehood, malice, and bad logic. M. Renauld’s knowledge of 


history is fragmentary and perverse. Of course he regards the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew as a triumph for the good cause. 
It preserved the power of the King, he says, and saved France 
from dismemberment. 


Of course, too, he believes that 
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Luther and. Calvin were monsters. of immorality.. He even 
goes further, and declares that Protestant. countries are. dis- 
tinguished by their vices,—especially by the vices. of. their 
clergy. “England,” he declares, “a Protestant nation, is per- 
verted to excess.” Now we have no wish to retaliate. We would 
only urge that M. Renauld, before making so broad a generalisa- 
tion, should have marshalled on either side a vast array of facts: 
But to the ready-made historiatr facts aré difficult of discovery, 
and M. Renauld is content with the gossip of newspapers. There- 
fore, he is*not fora moment to’ be taken “seriously ; he is only 
interesting because he illustrates the wildest phase of French 
controversy, and explains (in his measure) the pitiful decadence 
of France. His main argument is that the Protestants, though 
a pitiful minority, share with the Jews the mastery of France. 
The argument is doubtful, because no one country can serve so 
many masters-as France is represented to serve by the Catholic 
Press. The Jews are the masters of France, says one; France is 
governed by the Freemasons, explains another. And here comes 
M. Renayld to declare that France is an easy prey to the 
Protestants. In brief, the Catholics protest too loudly and too 
variously. But let us assume, for the moment, M} Renauld’s 
premisses, and what is the conclusion? If the Protestants are 
but one in sixty, and yet the rulers of France, surely that isa 
proof of Protestant superiority. For intrigue and baseness can- 
not attain to the government of all things without energy and 
intelligence: and even if we endorse M. Renauld’s calumnies, we 
must still conclude that the average Protestant is worth sixty 
times the average Catholic. The second portion of his argument 
is equally fallacious. He declares that the Protestants are at 
the bottom of the Dreyfus scandal; but here again, unless the 
Protestants are wittingly espousing the cause of a traitor, they 
have shown themselves superior to the Catholics not only in 
perspicacity, but in patriotism. However, it is unnecessary to 
follow the mass of prejudice and ignorance which serves M. 
Renauld in lieu of fact and logic. The book is chiefly curious 
because, as we have said, it is issued from a religicus press, and 
because it shows clearly the reckless fanaticism of the militant 
Catholics. With so ill-informed a hody of opinion France will 
fight in vain, and it is such literature as this that makes the task 
of government impossible, and that puts off, maybe for half a 
century, the work of appeasement, for which the agitators, with a 
grim humour, are all clamouring. 


Music: how it Came to Be what it Is, By Hannah Smith. 
(John Murray. 6s.)—This is an interesting and well-arranged 
little book, the author of which, we judge, from internal evidence, 
isan American. It is not technical, it is not crowded with learn- 
ing, and yet it is well informed and accurate. It is intended for 
those who, while not technically acquainted with music, ara yet 
deeply interested in it and feel that it is a part of their life. The 
admirable concerts in London which we owe to Dr. Richter, Mr. 
Wood, M. Lamoureux, and other great conductors have created a 
revolution in the tastes of a large section of the public, and more 
people want to know about musie now than ever before in our 
history. For this newly awakened generation of music-lovers, 
the author of this work has rendered a real service. She begins 
by giving us a brief account of sound, without a knowledge of 
which we cannot understand the scientific basis of music. Two 
chapters are then devoted to ancient and medimval music. 
Oriental music was dominated entirely by melody, Greek music 
was inseparably wedded to poetry, while medizval music was 
developed. out of the. service of the Church largely by Ambrose 
and Gregory the Great. The transition to modern music 
had its theatre in the Netherlands, where the development 
was in the direction of counterpoint. The reformation cof 
ecclesiastical music began in Italy, and is connected with the 
great name of Palestrina, whose grand and solemn style has been 
revived by Leo XIII. We then proceed to the wonderful growth 
of modern music as expressed by the opera, the oratorio, thu 
orchestra, and the piano. Opera dutes from the beginning of th: 
seventeenth century, its place of birth being, of course, Italy. In 
Germany the chorale so grandly employed by Bach was developed 
out of the volkslied, and in the oratorio the chorale has attained 
its climax. ‘The pianoforte had several precursors, but the first 
piano proper was invented in Florence about 1710. The founder 
of piano. technique was, Clementi, and its. highest pitch of per- 
fection is represented by Liszt and his pupils. The most useful 
and most interesting part of this little work is the chapter on the 
orchestra, which tells a visitor to a great symphony concert 
what are the instruments in the orchestra, and how they are 
used. It is in orchestration that the genius and intellectual 
power of music attains its zenith, and this development of music 
dates only from the seventeenth century, so that music in its 
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we owe the origin of the symphony. Altogether, an excellent 
little work, with scarcely a line in it which is not intelligible to 
the average person with no technical knowledge. 





A History of the English Poor Law. By Sir Gearge Nicholls, 
K.C,B. New Edition, containing the Revisions made by the 
author and a Biography by H. G. Willink. 2 vols. (P. S. 
King and Son. 30s,)—This new edition of a work which 
has almost become a classic is enriched hy a Life of the author 
and by many notes. Sir George Nicholls was a remarkable man, 
the central figure among those who framed the measure of Poor- 
law reform. A Cornishman by birth, trained in the merchant 
service, the assistant of Telford in canal undertakings, Sir G. 
Nicholls led a life of arduous work, but he never permitted 
private affairs to divert his mind from the one great subject 
which he thought supreme in importance,—the question of 
pauperism. In 1822 he published the “Eight Letters of an 
Observer,” which attracted the attention of Peel among others. 
So important did the Government deem the services of Sir 
George Nicholls that he was offered the post of Poor- 
law Commissioner, which after due consideration he accepted. 
Ho afterwards, though far from well, took upon himself, at 
the request of Lord John Russell, the duty of travelling over 
Ireland to report on the same problem there. Never did a public 
servant work with greater zealand industry. Quitting office in 
1851, he immediately addressed himself to the compilation of 
materials for this elaborate history, which will always remain a 
standard work on the doleful story of English pauperism and the 
dangerous plans devised for dealing with it. The treatment 
embraces the whole of English history, and it deals not only with 
the various laws on pauperism, but also with the causes which 
produced it and which aggravated the disease. One feels, or 
Teading this long record of unwise legislation, how true is the 
well-known saying, “With how little wisdom the world is 
governed!” The attempts to regulate wages, the settlement 
schemes, the ultra-Protectionism which were intended to help on 
English trade and agriculture all helped on English pauperism, 
and this work tells the melancholy tale. The reform of 1834 has, 
doubtless, left us not a few problems yet, especially when we 
remember that one out of three of our aged workmen is a pauper 
to-day. But, gloomy as the condition of things is still, it is 
terrible to think of what our condition might have been had the 
reform of 1834 not swept away the old Elizabethan quackery. Our 
present problems are rather the outcome of the conditions of 
industry, while the older state of things was mainly the outcome 
of the mistaken legislation of the State. 


History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages. 
Gregorovius, Transleted from the Fourth German Edition by 
Annie Hamilton. Vol. VI,, Parts I. and II ' (George Bell and 
Sons. 4s. 6d. net each part.)—We gladly welcome a further instal- 
ment of the excellent translation of this great werk, a monument 
of German learning and a fine embodiment of the historic spirit. 
The present portion hegins at the commencement of the four- 
teenth century and ends with the entrance into Rome of Pope 
Martin V. in 1420, thus treating of a period of more than a 
century, crowded with events and big with a new and rich litera- 
ture. We have first an era of struggle between the Guelf and 
Ghibelline factions ending in a Guelf victory and the sub- 
mission of Rome to the Pope. Next we have the movement of 
Cola di Rienzo, the Tribune and Dictator of the people of 
Rome, who tried to revive the ancient republican glories of 
Rome, and whose brief career, so striking, so dramatic, was 
to have so humiliating an end. The author’s treatment of 
the singular character and semi-mystical mind of Cola is 
an admirable piece of historical work. “ His magnificent 
ideas of the independence and unity of Italy,” says Gregorovius, 
“of the reform of the Church and of the human race, are suffi- 
cient to outshine his political follies and to save his memory from 
obscurity.” A time of chaos comes, ending with two rival Popes’ 
each of whom is supported in different countries, and we note 
also the rise of the Visconti in Milan, the growing abuse of indul- 
gences, and the tumults in Rome caused by the rivalries of the 
great Roman houses,—the Colonna and Orsini. We find Popes 
deposed, Rome sacked under John XXIIL., and finally peace for a 
time restored by the election and coronation of Martin V. It is 
an age of great personalities, of Dante, Petrarch, Catherine of 
Siena, and Gregorovius devotes not a little space to the discussion 
of Dante’s political ideas, and Petrarch’s active work, his connec- 
tion with Cola, and his friendship with the house of Colonna. A 
very interesting chapter at the end deals with the state of culture 
in the fourteenth century, with the material condition of Rome 
and the aspect of the city. The wise judgment of the author is 
everywhere discernible, and the student of the long and tragac 
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story of the world’s most fascinating city must place his 
Gregorovius alongside his Gibbon and his Mommsen. 





The Brain-Machine: tts Power and Weakness. By Albert Wilson, 
M.D. (J. and A. Churchill, 4s. 64.)—It is a strange fact that 
the mass of people are quite ignorant about the most important 
part of their bodies,—the brain. Even highly educated persons 
would be puzzled if called upon to give an accurate account of 
the brain and to connect its activity with bodily or mental 
functions. As an aid to dispelling this general ignorance, Dr, 
Albert Wilson has produced this work, which, he thinks, “may be 
achart to many in their perilous voyage acrozs the Ocean of 
Life.” In spite of rather too much moralising and high-sounding 
platitudes, we have found the work both interesting, informing, 
and suggestive. The style is terse, the paragraphs striking, the 
knowledge is conveyed in language so plain that no one can 
misunderstand it, There is no display of technical learn- 
ing; everything is put in the language of the average 
man. The author begins by giving an account of the struc. 
ture of the brain, the spinal cord, the cranial nerves, the 
brain-cell, and the mechanism of the brain. The important 
words to remember are put in large type, and, the sentences 
being short, the memory is in this way greatly aided. As the 
first part of the book is physiological, the second part is moral, 
We do not feel quite so certain that the author here is always 
standing on so sure ground as in the first part. We think, for 
instance, he shows a tendency to dogmatise too much in the 
chapter on “ Marriage and Progeny.” It would, we suggest, be 
better to admit that we do not know much on this mysterious 
theme. - Nor are we sure that science would endorse the position 
taken by Dr. Wilson on alcohol,—the total abstinence position. 
On the other hand, we agree that too much has been expected 
from hypnotism in the form of suggestion as a curative agency. 
Though treating of the brain from a purely scientific, and there. 
fore material, point of view, Dr. Wilson assures us he is a pro 
found believer in Christianity and opposed to all materialistic 
theories of life. But his view that even future salvation may 
depend on the health and vigour of the brain-cells seems 10 indi- 
cate a theory of a closer union of mind and body than Christian 
eschatology has generally allowed. 





Foreign Courts and Foreign Homes. By A. M.F. (Longmans 
and Co. 6s.)—This is a little book which provokes us somewhat 
by a suggestion of good material, ina measure, wasted. “A. M. F.” 
has lived among interesting people and close to great events, and 
she evidently possesses—or hus possessed—the spirit of adventure 
that makes the most of opportunity in the way of immediate 
enjoyment. But'she has neglected to keep a diary, and her 
literary endowments are not quite equal to the task of recording 
effectively from the point of view of a long time after. Still, 
in spite of a good deal of unnecessary egotism and a rather 
sentimental style, her book is amusing gossip for an evening's 
reading. “A. M. F.’s” earliest recollections are of the Court of 
Hanover in the days when Ernest, Duke of Cumberland (son of 
George III.), was King. The King was her godfather, and petted 
her and called her “‘ Dare-devil”; and from the stories she tells 
of her father in relation to his Royal master, we infer that the 
qualities justifying the sobriquet were inherited. , On one occa- 
sion King Ernest, being in a very bad temper, was dictating a 
letter to Sir Robert Peel. “A.M. F.’s” father “‘ wrote exactly 
as he dictated. The letter was mixed with most extraordinarily 
abusive language to my father. At the end, as he was writing 
too slowly, the King in the midst of a sentence told him to 
go to Hell...... My father calmly wrote it all down 
and the most extraordinary letter that ever was 
penned was sent that day ...... to one of our Cabinet 
Ministers. In the end the King apologised ...... for all his 
ill-temper, and my father told him about the despatch. Instead 
of being angry, the King roared with laughter.” Fortunately, 
owing to a storm which delayed the packet-boat, it was possible 
to recover the letter and write it anew. By and by a violent 
quarrel between her father and the King brought “A. M. F.’s” 
residence in Hanover toan end. While still a child, she stayed 
at houses where she met the Duke of Wellington and Mr. and 
Mrs. Disraeli, of whom she has pleasant and amusing reminis- 
cences. An exciting story of a different kind is that of the pet 
bear kept at a country house, which broke its chain in the 
absence of the keeper, and took possession of the dining-room, 
where dinner was laid for a party, who wisely left tho feast to the 
usurper. Bruin ate the fruit, and spilled the wine and broke 
the glasses, and had to pay for his escapade by going to the 
“Zoo” for the rest of his life, Some years of girlhood ‘were 
spent in Normandy where her father hada Consulship; and these 
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yield picturesque memories of French country- house life 
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«A, M. F.” had a peasant’s costume, in which she went to sights 
and merrymakings, from which the conventional proprieties 
would otherwise have-exeluded her. In this disguise she one 
day—in company with a girl whose story is a romance in the 
manner of the “Lord of Burleigh”—boarded the yacht of the 
Archduke Constantine, and playfully asked him to dance with her 
at a State ball to be given in the evening. The challenge was 
accepted in mockery and a Royal glove given to the seeming 
peasant to be redeemed at the right time,—when a beautiful young 
lady 1n proper evening-dress claimed her dance, and, as she tells 
us, enjoyed it very much. Among the friends “A. M. F.” and 
her sister valued most in Normandy was an vid fisherman who 
had been a watchmaker’s apprentice in Paris in Revolution days, 
and remembered going in and out of the Temple prison to carry 
water to Marie Antoinette. Visits to Alexis de Tocqueville and 
his wife are recorded also, and conversations with Montalembert 
and Dupanloup, whom the girls came to know intimately. 
“A.M. F.’s” sister was converted to Roman Catholicism, and 
became friends with the Legitimist party and a visitor at 
Frohsdorf. “A.M. F.” herself remained Protestant, and was a 
staunch Imperialist. She met the Emperor Louis Napoleon 
several times in Paris, and tells lively anecdotes of him also. 
Altogether sho saw many people, and had what the Americans 
call “ good times” with them. And all her friends seem to have 
told her long and romantic stories, some of which would work up 
excellently into novels. Indeed, one of the regrets started by the 
volume is that “A. M. F.” did not use a good deal of her 
experience in this way. Another is that she had not the 
discretion to leave out the tale of the cwré of Mont St. Michel, 
which touches upon doubtful matters. 


Tom Tug and Others. (Seeley and Co. 68.)—Close and sym- 
pathetic observation, linked to a pleasant sense of humour 
and a lively style, lend attractiveness to Mrs. Dew-Smith’s 
“sketches in a domestic menagerie.” ‘Tom Tug,’ a most delightful 
bulldog, is fairly entitled to the title-réle, but he is run hard by 
‘Abel’ the Schipperke, and the plebeian and aristocratie cats, 
‘Tom Jones’ and ‘Tiger.’ The first meeting of ‘Tom Tug’ 
and ‘ Abel,’ when the latter was a small puppy, is charmingly 
described :—“ He was the most mournful-looking puppy I have 
ever seen; and was in appearance more like a tiny black pig than 
apuppy-dog. ‘Tom Tug,’ the bulldog, was at the time a clumsy, 
loose-limbed puppy of about six months old, and was given to 
wild fits of boisterous high spirits. Thearrival of the Schipperke 
was the signal for one of these...... After a few excited 
sniffs and ecstatic waggles, in which he apparently made an 
effort to control his emotion, he suddenly cast all restraints to 
the wind, and indulged in a fit of hysterical delight, mingled with 
blandishments apparently designed to beguile the Schipperke. 
He tore round and round the lawn at full speed with his tail 
between his legs, and then prostrated himself coaxingly on 
his front paws before the little black pig, who gazed at him 
sorrowfully and quite unmoved. Then he made a pounce at 
him, licked him all over, and tore off again. Returning to the 
charge, he rolled on his back and kicked all his legs in the air in 
the most engaging manner, and prostrated himself again. In 
short, he made a perfect fool of himself. And all to no purpose. 
His blandishments did not produce one sympathetic gleam from 
the Schipperke’s eye.” Mrs. Dew-Smith, we should add, is a lover 
rather than an idolator of dogs; but how genuine her feeling is 
may be gathered from the chapter on “Cruelty to Animals,” 
which closes with the following pretty fancy :—* As a child, one 
of my favourite dreams was that of a second Noah’s Ark. Into 
it all the animals at the Zoo and elsewhere in captivity should 
march two by two, and, journeying round the world, it should 
deposit them all on the shores of their native land. It wasa 
pleasant dream, and its only drawback was that it made no 
arrangement for the chained-up dogs and wild birds in cages.” 
Miss Monsell’s illustrations are full of spirit and character; but 
the device of crowding together several small and independent 
sketches on a single page leaves little scope for composition. 


To Messrs. Seeley’s series of “ Cheap School-Books,” edited by the 
Rev. A. J. Church, a third set of Latin Exercises (Seeley and Co., 
1s.), compiled by the editor, has now been added. The present in- 
stalment, which is designed for the use of pupils who have already 
made a beginning in writing Latin, is prefaced by an admirably 
lucid and helpful introduction. The paragraphs in which Pro- 
fessor Church enlarges on the hints, “Do not be afraid to deal 
freely with the English,” “Do away with superfluous words,” 
and“ Be careful how you represent an English metaphor by the 
same metaphor in Latin,” are especially illuminative. The little 
volume is completed by a set of Latin vocabularies classified 
according to subjects by Mr, A. W. Ready, B.A 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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(Under this Heading we intend to notice such Books of the wesk as have no 
been reserved for review im other forms.) 





Theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews. (T. and T. Clark. 68.) 
—Mr. George Milligan’s purpose is to give, without attempting a 
continuous commentary, a general view of the teaching of the 
Epistle. Put briefly, this he takes to be the doctrine of the 
priesthood of Christ. This he draws out in a very lucid and in- 
structive way. Perhaps his treatment of the very difficult 
Melchisedek passage, which, hard as it may be to understand, is 
manifestly of the essence of the argument, is as good an example 
as any of his method. It is difficult within our very narrow 
limits to give his view. Perhaps the following words give the 
key to it. ‘Suddenly and mysteriously be appears before us: ag 
suddenly and mysteriously he passes out of sight.” Manifestly 
so great and so venerated, and yet without any lineage or ap- 
pointment, he is the very type of the incomparable Priest that 
was to be in the last days. To the very able “Critical Intro- 
duction ” we have only to object, Why reject the argument for 
the Apollos authorship in favour of some writer who must 
remain unknown? Is it likely that a man who could write such 
a letter never came to the front? 





English Cathedrals Illustrated. By Francis Bond, M.A. (G. 
Newnes. 6s.)—This volume is an attempt, says the author, “to 
make the study of the English cathedrals more interesting.” 
Itis an easily portable eonspectus of the whole subject. Furnished 
with this, we may go over England and Wales and gain a fair 
working knowledge of all the cathedral churches, the twenty- 
seven which have an ancient title to the designation (Ripon was 
the seat of a Bishop for a few years after 678; Southwell never 
was), and the seven (including Southwell and St. Albans) which 
have been advanced to the dignity in the present reign. The 
illustrations are from photographs and are good of their kind. 
—We may mention with this The Church Missionary Hymn-book. 
(Church Missionary Society. 383.)—A collection of two hundred 
and forty-two hymns, prepared in view of the approaching com- 
memoration of the Society’s centenary, for use at missionary 
services and meetings. 


The Conduct of War, by Lieutenant-General Von der Goltz, 
translated by Major G. F. Leverson (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co., 10s. 6d.), is a volume in the “ Wolseley Series,” appearing 
under the editorship of Captain Walter H. James. The author 
briefly discusses the chief strategical and tactical operations of 
war, illustrating them from the past campaigns of the present 
century. Some of the figures are very remarkable. Weare all 
familiar with the frightful losses incurred by Napoleon in his 
retreat from Russia, but it surprises us to be told that he arrived 
at Moscow with ninety-five thousand only out of the four hundred 
and forty-two thousand with whom he set out. In 1878 the 
Russians brought barely one hundred thousand out of four 
hundred and sixty thousand to Constantinople, and half of these, 
it was said, were sick. Even the Germans arrived in 1870 at 
Paris with less than half of the force which crossed the frontier. 
“ The portion that fights the battles,” says General Von der Goltz, 
“amounts to only a comparatively small fraction of the total 
strength.” 


Round the World ona Wheel. ByJohn Foster Fraser. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—This is the story of a genuine globe-encircling ride. 
The author and his two companions did not cross the desert with 
a caravan of camels carrying their cycles. They had, of course, 
to take ship now andthen. But from Antwerp to the head of the 
Persian Gulf; across India; across China; across Japan; across 
North America ; these were stages of substantial length, and often 
of serious difficulty and danger. Mr. Fraser tells us that he and 
his friends actually traversed on their wheels more than nineteen 
thousand miles, Well, “ Allah has made the English mad, the 
maddest of all mankind,” but it is a madness that accomplishes 
what a quite irreproachable sanity fails to do. This is a very 
entertaining, and often a very exciting, book of travel. 








The Politician’s Hand-book, by H. Whates (Vacher and Sons, 6s.), 
is a digest of the Blue-books, and other Parliamentary papers 
and Government documents generally, that have appeared during 
the past year,—a great boon, we fancy, to secretaries, journalists, 
and others. The Children’s Labour Question (Daily News Office, 





6d.) is a reprint of papers that have appeared in the Daily News, 
papers full of a sinister interest. “There is no mistaking,” says 
the writer, “the greater average height, bigger bulk, and more 
healthful look of those children who do not go to work as com- 
pared with those who do.” As we write, we see that there is 
| heavy majority of Lancashire votes against raising the age 
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But this is a matter in which it is impossible to wait till the 
public opinion of the interested class is on the side of reform. 
When we turn from the labour questions of the present to those 
of the past the result is,onthe whole, encouraging. England has 
worked its way, not without pain and loss, but without ruinous 
damage, through industrial difficulties without number. The story, 
in which there is a remarkable mixture of different elements, may 
be found told in some detail in Landinarks in Engtish Industrial 
History, by George Townsend Warner, M.A, (Blackie and Son, 
63.) The villeinage of the manorial system, the social 
struggle that followed the Black Death, the terrible demoralisa- 
tion that was caused by the old Poor-law, the suffering that 
accompanied the ousting of hand-labour by machiuery, all these 
seemed at the time to spell ruin. But the country has worked 
its way through them, and, though it is still very far away from 
the absolute best, is immeasurably better off than it was a 
thousand years ago. Mr. Warner tells a most interésting story 
of national progress. 


The London Water-Supply. By Richard Sisley, M.D. (Scientific 
Press. 21s.)—Dr. Sisley remarks, with perfect truth, that certain 
editors treat the question of the London water-supply “from a 
political point of view.” ‘Two Radical journals in particular did 
their best to make political capital out of the “East London 
water-famine,” apparently believing that the drought was a 
malignant device of a Tory Government, as were the blue-bottle 
flies of an earlier generation. Here we have the results of a 
scientific investigation, confined to the questions, ‘‘ What are the 
sources of the present water-supply? How is the water treated, 
and how distributed?” It was carried out at the cost of the 
Lancet newspaper, which has thus added another to the many 
services which it has rendered to the public health. One turns 
naturally to the account of the East London Waterworks Com- 
pany. It has been in existence a little more than ninety years, its 
earliest station being Old Ford, the scene of the disastrous out- 
break of cholera in 1866, an outbreak which coincided in extent 
almost exactly with the district supplied by the Old Ford reservoirs. 
‘These were consequently abandoned. Its principal source of supply 
is still from the Lea. We cannot attempt to epitomise Dr. Sisley’s 
report, but it is manifest, to say the least, that the Company has to 
contend with very considerable difficulties. It is enough to refer 
the reader to the description given on pp. 78-80.——Another 
subject of the greatest importauce to the public health is treated 
in Vaccination: its Natural History and Pathology, by S. Monckton 
Copeman, M.D. (Macmillan and Co., 6s.) Here one turns to the 
chapter (9)-on “Glycerinated Lymph.” Dr. Copeman thinks 
that the dangers of arm-to-arm vaccination are comparatively 
small. Still, there have been cases, though “ extraordinarily 
small in number,” where syphilis has been thus communicated ; 
and others, possibly more doubtful, where erysipelas and tuber- 
culosis have been caused (it is frequently forgotten that the 
infection may have come from outside when the vaccination 
wound was opened), That all these dangers. are absolutely 
removed by the use of glycerinated lymph he is certain. The 
glycerine is absolutely pure, is mixed with sterilised distilled 
water, and the mixture again sterilised. ‘I trust,’ writes Dr. 
Copeman, “that the Government will shortly be in a position to 
supply bacteriologically pure and fully active calf lymph in any 
quantity that may be found desirable.” 


The-* Perverse Widow” - Compilet by Arthur “W. -Crawley- 
Boevey, M.A, (Longmansand Co. 42s. net.)—Thisis an elaborate 
genealogical study, which touches on literature in the fact that 
the subject of it is the lady who is supposed to have been the 
original of the “ Perverse Widow ” in the Spectator. The family 
came from the Low Countries, and have an interesting history. 
The widow, who was really “ Catharina, wife of William Boevey, 
Esq.,” was @ person of strong individuality. 


ARCHROLOGY AND ScHoon-Boors.—The Temple of Deir el 
Bahari. Part III. By Edouard Naville. (Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund.)— This third part contains some peculiarly 
interesting reproductions of sculptures from the Temple. 
Plates LVI.-LXVI. picture scenes in the life of Queen 
Hatshepsu. LVI. gives Horus and Amon pouring water on her 
as a child; in LXIV. we see her receiving the crown from her 
father in the presence of the dignitaries of the kingdom. The 
Egyptians were firm believers in a Salic law. Hatshepsu is 
dressed asa man. Even in the day of her triumph she could not 
have outraged public opinion by assuming woman’s dress. What 
was thought of her usurpation of power is shown by the mutilation 
of her figure and the erasure of her cartoucne. The naval ex- 
pedition to Punt (Punt seems to have been a vague term for 
foreign regions) and the offering of the trophies (which are evi- 
dently African) occupy Plates LXIX.-LXXXVI. The finest thing 
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is the coloured portrait of Queen Aahmes, Hatshepsu’s mother, q 
real Egyptian beauty, with a yery gracious look..—The extra 
volume for 1898 of the “Egyptian Research Account ” is Hieratie 
Ostraka and Papyri Found by J. E; Quibell, edited by Wilhelm 
Spiegelberg, Ph.D. (Bernard Quaritch, 10s.) This volume containg 
the text, a second will give translations of the literary fragments, 
inscriptions, &c.——An interesting little study in archeology ig 
to be found in The Homeric Palace, by Norman Morrison 
Isham, A.M. (Preston and Rounds Company, Providence, $1). The 
Homeric poems reflect the life which we see in the Mycenwan 
remains, This is Mr. Isham’s starting-point, from which he 
proceeds to construct the dwelling place and fortress—the same 
thing in those days~of the Homeric King.——-In another province 
of elassical study we have Dialectorum Italicarum Exempla Selecta, 
Latine Reddita BR. S. Conway (Cambridge University. Press, 
2s. 6d.) Here is a short specimen of Umbrian, with the Latin 
version, —“ Funtlere trif apruf rufru ute peia fetu Serfe Marti,” 
which is rendered by “In fontulis tres apros rubros vel piceos 
facito Cerfo Martio.” It was part of a ritual of sacrifice 
for the fertility of the fields\——Of ordinary school-books 
we ‘have Demonstrations in Latin Elegiac Verse. by W: 
H. D. Rouse, M.A. (Clarendon Press, 4s. 6d.), in which 
Mr. Rouse, evidently a practised hand at the work, shows 
how au English poem must be manipulated before it-can 
be made to assume a classical form. By way of introduction to 
these “ demonstrations” we have an analysis of various usages 
of the Latin poets.——Xenophon’s Hellenics, I.-IJ., edited by G. M. 
Edwards, M.A. (Cambridge University Press, 3s. 6d.), iatended 
as a preliminary to the study of Thucydides. But why not be 
satisfied with the Anabasis or the Cyropedia, both ten times | 





more interesting than these dreary Hellenics >——The Medea of 
Euripides. Edited, with Vocabulary and Translation of the 
Lyric Portions, by P. B. Halcombe, M.A. (Blackie and Son, 
1s 6d.)-——The Tutorial Dynamics, by William Briggs, M.A., and 
G. H. Bryan, Se.D. (W. B. Clive, 3s, 6d.),a volume in the very 
successful ‘‘ University Tutorial Series”; to which also belongs 
the Matriculation Directory (same publishers), containing answers 
to papers past and hints for papers to come.——In the “ Pitt 
Press Series” (Cambridge University Press, 3s. 6d.), Iphigenie auf 
Tauris, edited by Karl Breul,.Litt.D.-——For advanced students 
in science we have The Foundations of Zoology, by William Keith 
Brooke, Ph.D. (Macmillan and Co., for the Columbia University 
Press, $2°50); and General Physiology: an Outline of the Science of 
Life, by. Max Verworn, M.D., translated from the second German 
edition by Frederic S. Lee, Ph.D. (same publishers, 15s.) 


Booxs or Ruxrgrencr.— Dictionary of the World's _ Press. 
By Henry Sell. (167 Fleet Street. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. or 4s, 
per vol.)-This work has overflowed in this its nineteenth 
annual issue into a second volume. Vol. I. contains informa. 
tion about the newspapers of the world, and not a few 
other things. Vol. IL is. the “Commercial Section,’ and 
gives particulars about the markets of the world, about com- 
mercial methods, trade legislation and tariffs, advertising, 
together with an epitome of the newspaper information supplied 
more fully in Vol. I. The two together contain about fourteen 
hundred pages (exclusive of advertisements) and are certainly a 
marvel of cheapness. In the United Kingdom there are between 


edited by Joseph Jacobs (George Allen, 3s. 6d.), appears again with 
some additions and improvements. The editor does not pretend 
to have reached a form that quite satisfies him. If he continues 
“to take advantage of criticisms ” he will not be long on the road. 
There is a portentously long list of authors containing, we 
calculate, about fifteen hundred names, The avenues are 
thronged, it is true, but then there more avenues than of 
old, for there are more than one hundred and seventy publishing 
firms.. We would suggest that this latter list should be kept 
absolutely clear of anything like praise, though information as to 
the special line of a firm will be useful. Debrett’s House of 
Commons and Judicial Bench (Dean and Son, 7s.) appears in its 
“thirty-third annual edition.” It contains a list of Members of 
Parliament, with short biographical notices, “ Peers and Peer- 
esses,” and Judges of the various Courts both in the United 
Kingdom and in the Colonies.—~—The Clergy List (Kelly's 
Directories) continues to improves The advance upon what it 
was in early days is very great indeed.——The Englishwoman’s 
Year-Book and Directory. Edited by Emily Janes. (A. and C. 
Black.)—Education and employments of women are the chief 
divisions under which the information here brought together is 
ranged.———Palmer’s Index to the “‘ Times” (S. Palmer, Shepperton- 
on-Thames, 10s.) is brought down to the end of 1898. With this 











we have the index to the year 1824. 
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Reprints 4ND New Epitione.—Medical Works of the Four- 
teenth Century. By the Rey, Profgssor G, Henslow. (Chapman 
gud Hall. | 21s.)——Vols. ITI. and IV, of The Tatler, edited, with 
Intyodtotion! and: Notes, by George A. Aitken (Duckworth 
and Co. 208.)=-—In tha charming ‘series of. “ Temple Classics,” 
edited by Israel-Gollanez, M.4:- (J. M. Dent and Co., 1s. 6d. 
per vol.), We have Aurora Leigh, by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
and Men and Women, by Robert Browning; and Vols, I. and IT. 
of Plutarch’s Lives, edited by Sir Thomas North, the whole 
tobe completed-in ten volumes.—Im the new edition of “The 
Works of Henry Fielding,” with an introduction by Edmund Gosse 
(i. Constable, 7s. Gd. net per vol.), we have Vols, VIII. and 
iX., being the second and third-volumes of Amelia.——=In the 
“yayised edition” of “ George Meredith’s Novels ” (same publishers, 
Gs.) Lord Orment and his Aminta.——Mr. Gosse has written an in- 
troduction, comprising a biography and a literary estimate to The 
Black Prophet; a Tale of Irish Famine, by William Carleton 
(Lawrence and Bullen, 3s, 64.)——Without Faithand Fear. By J. 
E.Mnddock. (Digby, Long, and Co. 2s. 6d.) We welcome a six- 
penny edition of The Pleasures of Life, by Sir John Lubbock, Bart. 
(Macmillan and Co.) The first edition is dated 1887, the 
twentieth 1890; what is the number now reached we are not told. 
Truly there must be many people who do not agree with Sir G. 
Cornewall Lewis that life would be tolerable but for its 
« pleasures.” ——~ Selections from the Spectator, edited by Mrs. 
Herbert Martin, and Typee: a Romance of the South Seas, by 
Herman Melville (Blackie and Son, ls.), volumes in “ Blackie’s 
Home and School Library.”——Memories of Father Healy of Little 
Bray (Macmillan and Co., 3s. 6d.),—the “ Sydney Smith ” among 
Irish priests. —— Songs and Verses. By G. Whyte Melville. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co. 3s. 6d.)——Handbook of Colloquial Japanese. By 
Basil Hall Chamberlain. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—— 
Remarkable Comets. By William Thynne Lynn. (E. Stanford. 6d.) 
—(Catriona. By Robert Louis Stevenson. (Cassell and Co. 6d.) 








The Navy League Map. (W. and A. K. Johnston. 31s. 6d,.)—The 
map published by Messrs. Johnston for the Navy League is an 
excellent piece of work. It is clearly printed and boldly 
coloured, and shows at a glance the place of the British Empire 
inthe world. But the designer was not content with painting 
the best parts of the globe red. The mighty margin—the map 
when displayed is some six feet or more square—is filled with 
statistical information of all kinds. One column gives the area, 
population, revenue, railway mileage, exports and imports of the 
Empire. Anotber compares the Navies of the world, a third deals 
with trade routes, and, perhaps most useful of all, a fourth gives 
the distances between various important ports, and thus forms a 
sort of Imperial Mogg. It is a map which should be in every 
public office, and all private individuals who care to study the 
growth and configuration of the Empire should acquire it. The 
map has for a motto Bacon’s declaration that “the wealth of 
both Indies seems in great part but.an accessory to the command 
of the seas.” That is good, but perhaps Bacon’s terse statement 
that the command of the sea “is an abridgment. [i.e., an epitome 
or abstract] of Empire” is even better. 








A SHORT CHRONOLOGICAL 
~-~- SERIES- OF COSTUMES. 
(IuuusTRatep.) ~ 
Pricr is. Post-FREE 1s. 4D, 


“HOW TO. 
SELECT 
A 
FANCY 
DRESS.” 


oO 2 Lee. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & GEo: LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
PREMIER 


'LIBFRTY AND CO, Ltd., 
Regent Street, Lonaon, W. 











VINOLIA 


SOAP, 4°: 


BOR DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS. 








Established 1810. 
OFFICE 


Funds—£4,000,000. 
sun Cree 


Remission of Premium during permanent or 
temporary total encapacity. Immediate payinent 
of half siint assured on loss of sight or limbs ; 
with other special advantages of 
the “Perfect Protection” Policy 
Whole Life or Endowment Assurance. 


Apply for Full Prospectus to the GENERAL MANAGER, 
at the Chief Office, 63 Threadneedle Street, London. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McOURDY, Prrsipent. 


Policyholders in the MUTUAL enjoy the advantages of 
SECURITY.— 





ASSETS, 1897, EXCEED ... 0. sn + ««. £52,000,000 

SURPLUS, 1597, EXCEEDS 7,250,000 
ADAPTABILITY .— 

Life Insurance. investment. income. 
PROMPTITUDE.— 


Claims paid in London immediately on receipt of satisfactory proofs, 
LIBERALITY.— 


Bonuses have, in many cazes, trebled the original sum. 
Surrender values of unique liberality paid. 


Detailed information supplied on application. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom:—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, Geveral Manager. 





| INVESTED FUNDS ... ... Exceed £5,200,000 

NATIONAL | PAIDIN CLAIMS ... ... +» £10,000,000 
| Atl the Protits are Divided amongst the Assared. 

_Endowment-Assurauce Policies are issued, com- 

PROVIDENT bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 

vision for old age. ‘Lhe practical effect. of thesa 

policies in the National Provident Institution is that 

INSTITUTION the Member's life is Assured until he reacnes the age 

| agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 

; of the premiums paid are returned to him, and a cbn- 

FOR MUTUAL sidcrnble sum in addition, representing a by no meaua 


LIFE ASSURANCE. | insignificant rate of interest on his payments, 
\ No. 43 Gracecuurce Street, Lonpon, E.0. 





| MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


s 4 Oo R T | Ragpvces IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION. 
| 
| MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
| OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
| 


President of the British Optical Association, 
and Author of “Our Eyes,” now in its 16th 

Edition, price 1s., 6 STRAND, Lonpon, W.0., 
| may be consulted personally free of charge. 


SIGHT. 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


DEN NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
TRADE-MARK. cation to 


E.- DENT: and CoO.,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA T I 


N A. 
‘*The Royal Cocoa.” 
Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties, 

“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.3 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.”’—Society, 

THE CZAK’S PEACKFUL MESSAGE.—* Send immediately to office 
of Marshal, Imperial Conrt, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty hult- 
pound ting Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anitschkotf.’”—(TrLeGRau 
FROM St. PRTERSBURG). 

Sir ANDREW OLARK.—“ Be sure to give your patients SCHWEIT- 
ZER’S COCOATINA,”’ 


DOCTORS TAKE IT! 


The value of BRAGG'S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
as a remedy for affections of the stomach, bowels, and other 
digestive organs is endorsed when eminent physicians, 
surgeons, &c., use it themselves, and give it to their children. 
Invaluable for indigestion, diarrhma, influenza, fevers, &c. 
POWDER, in 2/-, 4/, and 6/- bottles. RISCUITS, in 1/-, 2/-, and 4/- ting, 
LOZENGES, in 1/1¢ tins, TABLETS, iu 1/14 tins. Of ali Chemists. 








ORTRAITS PAINTED in OIL and WATER: 
COLOUR or DRAWN in PASTEL. Prices on application.—Miss RUST, 
All Saints’ Vicarage, Buxton Street, K. 
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Aidé (7. es Jane Treachel, or 8vo (Hurst 4 & Blackett) Rn 
Ansorge (W. J.), Under the African Sun, roy 8vo (H 21/0 
Appleton G. W.), Francois the Valet, cr 8V0_ .....+..sseesersee-seseneeesee (Pearson) §&, 

Attwood (E. L.), Text Book of Theoret'cal Naval Architecture (Longmans) 7/6 








Bacon (L. W.), A Hi-tory of American Christianity, 870 ..pe.eeee (7. Clarke) 10/6 
Bannerman (F. , Milestones: a Collection of Verses, cr sate ....(Richards) 38/6 
Bates (A.), The Puritans, cr 8vo pas ~- (Constable) 6/9 
Berthon (EB. L.), A Ketrospect of Bight “Decades, CF BVO rvesovenes Bell) 5/0 
Blount (Godfrev), Arbor Vitae, 4to ...... “(Dent 12/6 





Bond (R. W.). Zenobia: a Drama in Four Acts, cr Bro Seeaties --(Matbews) 3/6 


2/6 



















Bowles (F. ry In the Wake of the Sun, 16m0_ ..........000008 --(Upicorn Press, 
Bowles (M.), The Amazing Lady, cr 8vo. ) 6/0 
Buften (J.), ‘Gwen Penri: a Welsh Idyll, Or 8V0 ..,,...ceccsssccseroreessereee (Stock) 5/0 
Carroder (CG. H. Ay A Bride of God, cr 8v0 ............ eee (F. V. White) 6/0 
Donovan (D.), The Records of Vincent Trill, cr 8vo ... "(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Duff (M. EB. G.), Notes from a Diary Kept Chiefly in Southern India, 1881- 
oe OS eee ee seossssescseteeserees( Murray) 18/0 
F wart (J. O,), [-~ Pengoutt Experiments, 8vo ..... (Black 1 
arrer (J. A.), The New Leviathan; or, The World at Peace, cr 8vo (Stook 
F irse (G, A.), Provisioning Armies in the Field, 8vo ........ccccssssse-e (Clowes) 198 
Gent (B. E.), _ Dictionary of Terms Ancient. - Modern “ot the Oanting 
Se ae ... (Smith & Kay) 21/0 
Gore (C.), Be. Pani’s Epistle to the Romans, vii. (Murray) 3/6 
Grey (F. W.), The Cure of St. Philippi, cr 8v0...........:0084. (Digby & Long) 6/0 





Hill (C.), site ef the Princess des Ursins in Spain, cr 8 (Heinemann) 7/€ 
** House” on oti — by Members of the London Stock Exchange, 


























































WI OUD scp ccscannnacasaiesecnennscuscosnaceosonssiasaessvsanisosvusconpenmousseqnstedanensecel (Gal le) 21/0 
a prog ady Windermere’s 

Ay ea eee eee (Smithers) 7/8 
Johnson (J. B. ), The Angels of 

NER MUONDEDD <x cnueni cxeas conasesanesuasnsocaviodaboss (Skeffington) 2/6 
Ee -pvel (H.), A Sailor’s Life under Four Sovere .(Macmillan) = 

Les (V.), — oa Notes on Places, cr 8vo... (Richards) 5/0 

Bi'Ailen (J. E. » The Principles of Book-l ble Entry, 
TI cs cotesnsitsd thvanineveidewinetnsenineenastbaptatessambocsourersenamaneuaialael (M+thuen) 2/0 

Mw’ *Ginty’ 8 Racehorse, and other 8 ing Stories, by: ..crSvo(Redway) 4/6 

Marsden (R. G.), A Dizest of Cases Relating tu 8 ipping, Admiralty, and 

Tnsnrance Law, LOY BVO ...cceccceeseeseecerceeees (Sweet & nei 80/0 
Martin (Mrs. Herbert), Jock’s Ward, er 8v0 «-(earson) 3/6 
Newbolt (W. C. E), Religion (Oxford Library “ot Practi al. Theology), 

8 .(Lengmans) 5/0 
Ottley (H. B.), Christ in the City, 12mo. . ‘Welis Gardner) 2/6 
Ottwell (J.), Short Poems, 18mo ... . ........ (K. Paul) 3/6 
Pearson (B.S, A Study in Philology, or 8V0.......ccccecccsccrsssesegnsessessee (K. Paul) 3/6 
Price (BE. 0.), Off the High Road, er 8vo . ee ee 6/0 
Raymond (W.), ‘two Men o” Mendip, cr 8vo.. ...(Longmans) 6/0 
Riding, by G. (4., Cr BVO ..........0002.cceeee (Redway) 4/6 
Kobinson (W. k.), Spirit Slate Writing aud Kindred Phenomena ...(8. Low) 5/0 
St. Anbyn (A.), Mary Unwin, cr 8V0..,..........cccccsessesseeees (Chatto & Windus) 60 
Schnurmann (J. Nestor-), Russian Reader, 12mo ..(Camb, Univ Press) 8/0 
Selby (T. G.), The Unheeding God, 8vo ......... a .(Hoader & Stoughton) 6/0 
Bisley (R.), The London Water Supply, 460 .........seeseeceeee- (Scientific Press) 21/0 
&nell (F. J.), the Fourteenth Century (Periods of “Buropean Literature), 

Nl TE . ntelietencanadnd = wadesutenussenesebnnabisenussiciesme panihennanieicalil weeee(Blackwood) 5/0 
Sprigge (S. S.), Odd Iesnes, cr 8vo .......... (Smithers) 4/0 
‘Thomson (J. A.), The Science OF Life, OF B90.....00c0ccesceccceetececcecss (Blackie) 2/ 
Times Gazetteer of the World (The), ed. by G. G. Chisholm ..(Times Office) 17/6 
Townshend (B. B.), Lone Pine, Cr 8V0 .......ccccccorscccsssessovesesscocoes (Merbuen) 6/0 
Tutt (J. W.). Natural History of British seiedinitaiei Vol. L saemennige 20/0 
Tytler (8S), Miss Nance, er 8vo .... essninesemamanstate . (Long) 3/6 
Vachell (H. A.), The Procession of Life, or Bro Sands) 6/0 
Warner (G. T.), Landmarks in English Industrial History, or So (Blackie) 5/0 
Wetber (E.), Dic tionnaire Technique en women isc oats; Part L., 66.; 

Parts II. to IV., each ... ORES (Whittaker) 4/0 
Wentworth (C.), John Bede’s Wife, cr Sv0.. . “(Digby «L a 3/6 
Westcott (E N.), David Harum, cr 8vo ..... seamecine 6/0 
Wilson (K. P.), Lower Latin Prose, 12m0 ..,....ccccsscesseeeeseeseeeee( Blackwood) 2/6 








HRIST CHURCH. OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SOHOOL. 

—Preparatory for Navy and Pnblic Schools; SIXTKEN MUSICAL 

8: HOLAKSH!PS (£50 to £80); sons of genonen 3 specialiy suited to Ooloniais ; 
five vacancies for private pupils. —Rev. J. A. SWINSTEAD; Head- Master. 


1T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 

School).—Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDiNE Nat. Se. Tripos 

Cambridge. References: Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs, H. Sidgwick, Arthur 
Sidgwick, Esq., the Bishop of Southampton. 


Q\T. LEONARDS.—*“ CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 
kK SQUAR#.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENOR. —Newly furnished; sea 
view.  xceellent cuisine; billiard-room, Sanitary certificate.—Mr. and Mrs, 











Bi DNEY P. POTTER. 
AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 
(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High School) and M.idame 


Di WORMS RECEIVE GIRLS for Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing. 





French Conversation thoroughly acquired. 
7 YARIS. —Lady PRESCOTT wishes to RECOMMEND 
smal! HOME where fluent French can be quickly acquired and Finishing 


lessons in Music, Painting, &c., with excellent masters, can be had on moderate 
terms —Isenhurst, Cross-in- Hand, Sussex, 


i ine ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
(Incorp rated 1840).—PUBLIO SCHUOL LIFE and EDUCATI N, with 
special classes for cand dates for the NAVY and ARMY. Honours gained since 
Be cember: Open Cl ssical Scholarship Worcester Oollege, renga 

«ssical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford; 6th in te Sandhurs ; 40th n to 
paadheret 16th on to the* Brit-nnia.’ EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS BRGINS APRIL 6th. —Apply to the Rev. the HKAD. 
MASTER or SEORETARY, 32 sa-kviile Street, W. 


REE EDUCATION OFFERED to ONE or TWO 
BOYS in one of the best Schools for young bo s in England.—Address, 
-» 153 ” at Shelley's, 38 Gracechurch Street, London, B.C. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for KING’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value. from £70 to £20 will REGIN on 
EN Soe - be ——> London.—Further informa’ion from 
ne or from the Head-Master (the Rev. W. HOB 
M. A.), the School- -House, Durham. . iad . eneeetaiee 


QT. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, 


HeadeMaster: Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. 
A School for 100 Boarders 25 miles from Lo: don iu a splendid sitnation. 
buildings and grounds. Bracing air. Boys over 14, £60; under, £50. 














HERTS. 





Large 





O.AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—The UNIVERSITY 
PRESS undertakes the Printing ard Publishing of Works of Fiction 

and of Scientific Books for Authers and Publishers. — Enquiries and MSS. 
should be addressed totho MANAGER, University Press, Ltd., Watford, London. 








OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SOHOOL fo 
SUNS of GENTLEMEN, $ GLOUCKSTER STREET, 8.W.—Gon, 
a “pert tre siti Yo for onild ender Drill  aebeole 
1 vt L tion Classes ro ren um 
LENT TERM BEGAN TUESDAY, January 17th, lanes 


PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANOE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS of £80 e.ch in JULY next, and FIV# givenin the School Many 
vaiuable Scholarsh'ps on leaving to the Hospitals and Universities NEW 
Heng tue SOHOOL for YOUNG BOYS. Special Navy Cinss.—Apply 
the A 


Roms SCHOOL.— FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 

SOHOLARSHIPS, value from 60 Guiness downwards, will be AWARDED 
by EXAMINALION, beginning MARCH 2ist. Boys examined at Oxford and 
Rossall.—Apply, BURSAR, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; het 
modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000, 
Beautiful and hea'thy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds, Strong 
resident staff of Enylish aud Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships, 
under the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 


ANDWICH (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S 
GRAMMAR SOHOOL,. Founded 1563. Sound Classical and Commercial 
Eoucation. Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per aunum. Science a speciality.— Ing. 
trated Prospectus, &c., on applica ion to Head-Master, E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A, 
(Westminster and Trin. Coli., Cambridge). 


OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE OLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Boys prepared for the 
Public Schools. House stands he oa on Oliff. South aspect: overlooks sea, 
Playground and field for games: thr-e resident masters and governess, 60, 8, 
and 100 guineas.—Mrs. JAMES MAODONELL, 


RANCE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Sir 
GIRLS in house of English iady. Great advantages for laugnages, music, 
ainting; home life and every care and comfort. Terms for Pen-iou and French 
ustruction, 10 guineas monthly. Unexceptionable references givea and required; 
lady now in England.—Address, Mr.‘ BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS anp SCHOOL 
AGENOY.—English and Foreign GUVE«XNESSHS and VISITING 
‘EACHERS introduced for HOME and ABROAD. Also LADY SECRE i 
LITEKAKY WOXKKERS, COMPANIONS, OHAPERUNS, SCHUOLS 
EDUOaTIONAL HOMES recommended. HOLIDAY engagements required.— 
141 Regent Street, W. 


LIFTON, -—-OOLOBESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, 


SONS of GENTLEMEN wae is — of age PREPARED for Public 
Schools and Navy.—Prospectus on application to Head-Master, A, 0, 
DOUGLAS, M.A. Oxon. 


HERBORNE SOHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. — An 

EXaMINATION for EIGH! or more SOHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 

from £50 to £21, will begin on JULY 6th. Candidates 7 be under 1400 

Jone 24th.—Furtber information from Head-Master, Rev. F. B. WESTCOTT, 
Sherborne School, Dorset. 
































ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME. 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for »tudy 

of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, 

Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large zrounds, References sindly 

permitted to Mra. W. P. Dickine, Oberington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
other ledien For: Prospectus, apply to Miles, HEISS. 


EXHILL-ON-SEA.— PRIVATE TUITION for the 
Universities an Public Schools. —Mr. D. M. BIRKETT, M.A. (late Junor 
S:adent of Chri-t Church, Oxford, and Head-Master of Sevenoaks School), 
REVEIVES a FEW PUPILS for the above.—Address, Leigh Hoime, Hastings 
Road, Bexhill, Sussex. 


AYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, MIDDLESEX— 

Miss BOYER BROWN’S HOME SCHOOL tor the DAUGHTERS of 

QUUNTKY GENULEMEN and other giris of good sociul position. Large 
country honse and grounds. Best Londun Masters. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—ELECTION on JUNE 24th to 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (three of £50, three of £30, two of £20 per 
annum). Tuition and Boarding Fees, from whch the value is deducted, £62, 
Examination in London and at Felsted, June 20ih—22nd, Candidates must be 
between 12 and 15 on July lst.—For further particulars, apply, Rev. HEAD- 
MasTER, Felsted, Essex. 














HE LEYS.SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
NONCONFURMIST & EVANG*LICAL PUBLIU SOHOOL. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION AT EASTER. 
For full particulars apply tu the HEAD-MASLER, 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. "References to Pareuts of Boys passed into Public Schools, 

mare! London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
A. Oxon, 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

TAKE PLACE at UPPiNGHAM on APRIL tth, 7th, and 8th, 1699, for 

Sn VEN OPKN SCHOLASRSHIPs. Three of £7 per annum, two of £50 per annum, 

two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the sc: oul. Candidates entertained free 
of charge if application be made by March 15th, 1899, 


ONTAUBAN, ST. ANNES-ON-SEA, LANUS.— 
HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS from 7 
‘thorough grounding for Public Schools, Boys from India and the 
received. Delightful climate; home comforts; careful training; pe 
sanitation. —PKINOIPALS, 


HE MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
Head-Master: Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A, 

(Law and History Honours). 
BOYS from 7 to 14 are PREPARED for all PUBLIO SCHOOLS, The first 
House Scholarship at Tonbridge last July was gained by a boy from the school. 
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VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
ALL OF RESIDENOE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 
Fees £40 to £55 a Session of three Terms. Two Exhibitions of £10 
a year are offered. At University College women can obtain B.A, M.A., B,So., 


Laboratories sre open to them, also the School of Architecture 
NEXT SESSION COMMENCES IN OOTOBER. — For 


ARIS.The Comforts of an English and Amencan 

Home, combined with the advan of studying Music, Art, and Lenganges 
under qualified Parisian teachers, are offered to a few YOUNG LADIES, in 
best part of the city near l’Aro de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne). Very careful 
supervision given, and lessons from the most eminent Professors arra: for. 
Excellent and easy facilities are afforded of acquiring pure aud correct moh, 
which is the language in daily use thronghout the house. Refereness and 
prospectus on application.—Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris. 





¥.50. 
aod applied bet the SEORETARY, Hall of fesdence for Women Student 
Ts Kage Lano, Liverpool. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
a _ DON, at ye 

i Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton Ooliege, Cambridge). e Teaching 
owes os Seeley, #.R 8.; Professor Hal-s, M 4.; H. E. Maiden, 
M.4.; W. Rippmann, Esy., MA.; Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradeau ; 
Monsieur Larpeut, B,-83-Lettres; Herr Voman; Herr Paul Stoeving ; and other 
isiting Professore. Sev: n Resident Mistresses. Large Gymnasium aud Playing 
Field. Tennis, Swimming, and Riding.—Prorpectus on «pplication. 


UNNYDOWN, GUILDFORD, 
FORMERLY bag eter ok na —_ : 
PREPARED for the Entra ce and Scholarship Examinations o 
on tins Sebooks Th house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s 
Back, at an elevation of 449 ft., in 8 aores of ground, 
Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. BE, R. BREAKWELL. 


—_—_ 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

* SHIPS, — Twelve S-holarships (£55-£10) in JULY. Open to Boys 
jnug NEXT TERM, MAY Sth. ‘Lhirteen Open Schoiarships and Exhibi- 
tions gained at the Universities since November, 1897._ ARWY CLASS free; 
successes last July and January. Valuable leaving Exhibitions. JONIOR 
SCHOOL (8-18). Excellent health reo,rd.—Head-Master, Rev. 4. J. GALPIN, 
M.A, late Honse-Master at Mar! borongh. 


——_ 


(HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 














jc 





NATION for SOHOLARSHIPs wili *e HELD on JUNE 6th, 7th, an’ 8th, 
Ten Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £ 0 and £20 per 
avnom, Will be »warded; also one Scholarship of £35 per annom tenable fir 
three years for Sons of old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarships confined to 
paw ea for Army and Navy Examinations. CQuief subjects: Sias<ivs and 
Ma'hematics, Oandidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 


College, Cheltenham. 


Rorat INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Kngineer for Kmployment in Europe, India, aud the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1899. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works ! epartment, and Three Appoin' ments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D , and onein the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Kailways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 


Bi N COLLEGE. — OLASSIOAL MATHE- 
MATIOAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
TEN or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION in MAY NKX?, value from £25 
to £100 a year. 
Also Une or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boysintended for the Navr. 
Partic lars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETAKY, the 
College, Cl:fton, Bristol. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
kK.) for GIRLS. Healthy, bracinz situation, Head-M stress, Miss E. M 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col, Camb, Highest references. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in a}! 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT~-PATIENTS gent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MKDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
td.. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. Telegraphic Address, “ Triforr, 
London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SOHOOLS.—Tho 

S( HOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxfora and Cambridge 

Graduates) gives advice and assistance without chargeto Parents ana Gnardians 

in ‘he s+lection of -chools (for ‘oys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 

Home or Abroad.—4 Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,, 8 Lancaster Plsce, Strand, London, W.C. 

















NOASTER HOUSE, BEX HILL-ON-SEA. SUSSEX — 
The Rev. F. R. BORXOWS, M.A... is MOVING ‘his PREPARALORY 
BUHUOL at RASTHR from Cherles Road, 8. Le nord-, to prewi-es oui't for 
him at BEXHILL.— Prospectus from R. J. BHEVOR, M.A., 8 Laucaster Piace, 
Strand, Loudon. : ‘ 


ENEVA, SWITZERLAND —EDUCATIONAL HOME 

for TWKLVE GIRL&. Terms for Pension, French, German, Geography, 
History, Arithmetic, and Needlework, £3 monthly. Large garden. Lady will 
bein Ergiand till end of March. References given and required.—Ad‘ress, “ O.,” 
Miss CHARLOT!E OLIVER, care of Henry 8. King and Oo, 45 Pall Mail, 8.W. 


AMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE 
(FOR TEAOHERS IN SECONDARY GIRLS’ SOHOOLS). 


The POST of PRINCIPAL will be VACANT at EASTER. Stipend, £300 
per annum, with res:dence.— Applications, together with testimonials, should be 
gent not later than March 7th, 1899, to the Hon. Secretary to the Council, 
Miss E. E. CONSTANCE JONES, Girton College, Oambridge, from whom fall 
particulars can be obtained. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—FOUR JUNIOR 
PL®TC SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 for three years, and 
HikEE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £20, will be COMPETED 
foron MAY 2nd_ Open to Boys under 15.—For further information, apply to 
Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Mastur. 


INGS SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


4n EXAMINATION for THREE SEXEY SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD 


oo MAKOH 28th and 29th. 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ITTLE APPLEY, RYDE.—PREPARATORY for the 

POUBLIO SCHOOLS and H.MS. ‘BRKITANNIA.’ Jn own grounds of 

even acres, on bills overlooking Solent; modern sanitation and appvintments. 

Gymnasium, workshops, dry playground, sanatorium. Scho arsbip avd Naval 

Clasaes, Sea bathing. References to parents of past and present pupils.—O, J. 
PUGH, M.A. Cantab, and R. W. PHILPOTT, M A. Oanrab, 


UITION in FRANCE.—A GRADUALE of the Uai- 
versity of France. formeriv Master at the Naval College, Brest, 
RECEIVES ONE or TWO ENGLISHMEN desirous of sindying the Frenc 
Lengnage. Hyhest referenoes in England and France. Moderate terms.— 
Appiy to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lanoaster Place, Strand, London, W.0. 


A LADY over 15 REQUIRED as COMPANION 

PUPIL to an: ther. Careful mental and moral training, and intelligent 

attention to health, by a lady of gr-at exp-rience, Comfortable seaside home on 

the Sussex Coast. Entire charve if desired. Re*erences exchanged,—For terms, 

apply in first instance to ‘‘ VERA,” care of A, H. Ohandler, E-q., 39 Underhill 
London, 8.E. 


ADLEY COLLEGE—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 19th, to 21st. One Scholarstip and One 
Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the ARMY 
CLASS.—Apply to the WARDEN, Raley College, Abingdon. 



































In Three Parts. Part II. Now Ready, price 3s. 6d. net. 


HE RENAISSANCE IN ITALIAN ART. By 
Sziwry Barstow, M.A. Part II., richly [Uastrated, deals with Padoa, 
erona, Ferrara, Parma, and Venice, 
Stupxin, MarsHatt, Hamriton, Kent anv Co, Lt?., London, 


UNIVE RSITY OF ST. ANDREWS, NB. 
DEGREES are OPEN to WOMEN-STUDENTS., 


SUMMER SESSION BEGINS APRIL 25th, 


“UNIVERSITY H4LL” is tho RESIDENOE for WOMEN-STUDENTS 
which is SANCTIONED by the UNIVER-ITY, and is under its control, 











—_—- LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron—H.8.H. tHE PRINCE or WALES, KG. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP OF LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, Exq., The Bight Hon. 
W. E. H. LECKY, M.P.. D.O.L. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT. DUFF, Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCE, 
Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 190,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membersaip, accord- 
ing to age. Fifteen Volumes are al!ow+d to Country, »nd Ten to Town Membera 
Reading-Room Open from Ten till Haif-past Six, OATALOGUE, Fivra Epitiox, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 2ls.; to Members, 16s. 

0. T. HAGBE&G WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annam. 


LONDON BOOK SOOIETY (for : 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
4 New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 


The List contrsins POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FIOTION ; alto NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 


No. 583, just published for February, includes many In- 
teresting Rarities in English Literature, and a Collection of 
Australiana; also the Remainder of Talboys Wheeler’s 
“ History of India.” Post-free from 


HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.O.; and 37 PICOADILLY, W. 











UT-OF-PRINT AND RARE BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 

Please state wants. We supply “ Forster's Note-Book on Radyard 
Kipling,” 6d. free. Books purchased. Catalogue+ of Books for Sale, free, List 
of. Special Books Wanted, ld. post-free.—The HOLLAND COMPANY, Book 
Merchants, 12 Oherry Street, Birmingham. 


ITALITY: an Appeal, &&. Free by post, 6d. 
* REPLIES TO OBJECLIONS.” Free by post, 3d. 
By LIONEL BEALE, F.R.8, 








For Prospectus, apply to the Warden, Miss L, L LUMSDEN, 





OHURCHILL, Great Marlborough Stress. 
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OYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 


. sib owe | a aemenel Doyen opp yf - 
Owing to the Society’s operations, the Statutes mate for the protection of 
animals have been enacied and epforced. It ig an educational and punitive 
agency. 1p disseminates in) schools and among persons havirg the care _of 
¢amb animals upwarcs, of 100 different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, 
and small books, all_of which are desizved to teuch the proper treatment of 
domestic animals, and the duty and prctitableness of kindness to them. By 
its efficers, who ar> engaged-iv ail parts of England, it cautions or punishes 
yersons guilty of offences. Thus, while its primary object is the protection of 
creatures which minister to man’s wauts, it is. obvious that in no small degree it 
seks to elevate human nature. 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars, showing 
the persuasive and edacational measures or punitive proceedings taken by the 
Scciety to prevent: cruelty to avimals, should apply to Sreretary. or to all 
Rooksellers for its monthly illustrated journals, “The Animal World,” price 2d., 
snd **The Band-of. Mercy,” price.4d.;also to the Secretary for its Annual 
Report, price ls. to non-members; also for books, pamphlets, leaflets, and other 
litzreture pnbiished by the Society, a catalogue of which may be had gratis; 
also for copies of its monthly return of convictions, or also its cautionary 
piacards, which will be sent gratis to applicants who offer to distribute them 
usetully.—Address, 105 Jermyn Street. 


MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS (not inoluding those obtained by 
the police or by kindred Societies), obtained during the month ending January 
Lith, 1899, as follows :— . 











Working horses and Conkeys in an unfit state ..;.....06 250 
Bea‘ ing, &., horses, dogs, cattle, cats, and ducks. 53 
Overloading and overdriving horzes ............ 12 
Starving horses, cattle, pig?, and dogs by wi 11 
Abandoning horses when ipjaréd ............ | cece eeeeeeee ae 2 
Jravelling horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs when lame cape 13 
Wounding horsa by inserting stick into body.............scsseversessenceeess 1 
Wounding donkeys and eattle by drvagying on ground and hoppling 
IRIE 1, 4. cc cchebspcrpunstagias>+ > stipes scaasivcceb-roongsens@h > shshe Fahasse ue 
Conveying cattle, sheep, and pigs improper! seleiivedhh -aneabe 4 
Shooting dogs and cats improperly with consequent suffermg, 4 
Overcrowding fow's in crates ald tying lars too tightly ....... 2 
Shooting, taking, &c., wild birds during close season ....... 6 
Causing in ahove (OWDELB) ......cepsceeeesererescopetcoeeeesers 178 
MMIII KUTA GEIEN <--, -00 tc acta nestuasgtnenccarseasepestestoceentescevineeseern « 2-- 
Infringing Knackers’ Sections of the Act......cssscessssessverscsererersesees 1 





Total from December 15th, 1898, to January 15th, 1899 563 

Twenty-four offenders were committed to prison (full cost paid by the Society) ; 
439 offenders pait pecuniary penalties (penalties ars not received by the Society). 
Tne above return is irrespective of the assi-tance rendered to the police in cases 
Lot requiring the personal attendance of our officers. 

The Committee invite the co-operation aud suppert of the public. Printed 
suegestions may be had on application to the undersigned, 

ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS OF ORCKLTY aREZ NOT ACTED ON: The 
names of correspondents are not given up when letters are marked ** Private.” 

Cheques and Post Orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to 
whom all letters should be addressed. The Society is GREATLY IN NEED 


cf FUNDS. 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
105 Jermyn Street, London. 
The above return is published (1) to inform the public of the natare and 
extent of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by tho Society in Engiand and 
Wales; (2) to show the Society's efforts to suppress that cruelty by statatory 
law; (8) to prompt the police and constabulary to apply the Sta‘ utes in similar 
offences; and (4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn cruelly 
disposed persons aya'nss breaking it. Officers are not-permitied to lay informa- 
tion except as directed by the Secretary on wriften evidence, 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


4 P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of ‘the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Brauch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, aud for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


ARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 

no matter what the subject. Please state wants. 25s each offered :-— 

“Lyrical Bullads,” 1798; ‘* Handley Cross,” 1854; ‘*Romford Hounds,” 1465; 

'* Memoirs, Richard ILI.,” 1862; ‘* Le:ters of Marque,” 1891; ** Piain Tales from 

the Hills,” 1888; ‘* Departmental Ditties,” Lahore, 1884 Books Wanted List, 

with prices for each book, free.—BAKE]’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 
Street, Birmingbaw. 








Or GUINEA CRUISE TO PALESTINE, EGYPT, AND 
mai® ATHENS, on 8.Y. ‘ ARGON AUT,’ 3,254 tons, hep. 4,000, Organised by 
Dr. LONN and Mr. PEKOWNE. Also extended Cruise, including Constanti- 
nople, &.; Lecturers, the Bishop of Worcester and Sir Charles Wilson. The 
weathor in the Mediterranean this season is excellent. 

The above Cruises begin and end at Marseilles. 
Calais, Paris, Marseilles, £5 5s. extra, 

Full particulara, with plan of the Steamor, from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh 
Gardens, Kuston, London, N.W., and 3 Charing Cross, W. 

The “PERFECTED” Cod-liver Oil is manufactured from fresh and 
selected livers of the Cod-fish only at ALLEN & HANBURYS' factories 
in Lotoden and Sondmor, Nerway.—By-the special processes employed 
all nauseous oxidation products are avoided, and the “ Perfected ’’ Cil 
can be borne and digested when other Cod-liver Oils are refused. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
“Perfected” St Oil. 


Liver 
‘'lt is a great boon to get such | ‘‘ Has almost.the delicacy of Salad 


Return ticket, London, 








ap Oi).’’-- The Practitioner. Oil.”*—British Medical Journal. 


‘Is as nearly tasteless as Code | ‘‘Nonauseous cructations follow” 
liver Oil can he.’’-—The Lancet. | —Med. Press & Cire. 


The ONLY OIL which DOES NOT “ REPEAT.” 
tt" ALLEN & HANBURYS desive to state, as emphatically.as possible, that thet+ 


‘ PERFECTED" Cod-liver Oil ts NEVER supplied in buik-to be dotiled by retail 
vcalers, and thatno Cod-liver Oil vepresented as being their “Perfected” 1s genuine 
unless sold in their oviginal capsuled bottles and béaving their Stgnatuve in white 
across the label, and theiy Trade Mark—a Plough. Frequent misrepresentations 








have involved disappowmtment to the purchaser and mecessitated legal proceedings 
Ogainst the vendor. 








THOMAS BURLEIGH'S NEW BOOKS 


THE PEN AND THE BOOK. 
By WALTER BESANT. 6s. 

From the Prerace.—“ It-is my design in this book to present aspirants fret 
with a general view of the Literary Life; next, with chapters on the requirement; 
of each branch; and thirdly, with the facts relating to the meaning and valug 
of-literary property. I have-endeavoured-to make iy readers understand that 
this branch of work shonid be regarded asa career worthy of the highest honour 
and respect; that it shovld be taken in hand most seriously and earnestly, and 
with due regard to the responsibilities of the work. And I have endeavoured to 
make the young writer, at the outset, independent of the publishers by present, 
ing him, as I said above, with the real meaning of a book as regards the printer 
tke papermaker, the binder, and the bookseller.” : 


THE QUEEN’S JUSTICE. 
By EDWIN ARNOLD. 8s. 6d. 


“It is a detective story of an exciting kind, set in Asiatic surroundings, and 

told with that vivid picturesqueness of which Sir Edwin Arnold is a master,” 
’ —Daily Telegraph, 

““A ‘short story’ from the pen of Sir Edwin Arnold comes with the Al 
of the unexpected about it. ‘The Queen’s Justice’ deals with facts, not fiction: 
its author describes it in his preface as ‘a true relation..,...of a strange case of 
supposed marcer which occurred sixteen years ago in Bengal.’”’— World: ~ 

** By way of iliustrating the dangers of the chose jugée in general, and the 
difficulties of criminal administrat on in India in particujar, Sir Kdwin Arnold 
has retold in ‘ The Queen’s Justice’ the true story of a very curious murder trial 
which took place some sixteen years ago in Bengal.’’—Spectator, 

“It should be read by every ons who is, or expects to be, entrusted with 
judicial functions, whetber in Indi or elsewhere,’’—Literary World, 

“** The Quern’s Justice’ isa bright aud very readable story of Indian villags 
life.’—Sussex Datly News. 


THE HISTORY OF A MAN. 
By THE MAN. 6s, 

** Decidedly interesting...... His experiences are singularly vivid and stirring....., 
Unque-tiouably sincere and striking, this ‘ History of a Man.’”—Datly Chronicle, 

“The whale narrative bears the stamp of truth.’”—Athenzum. 

** An interes!iny human dicument...... a plain tale, absolutely devoid of literary 
gar? ishing.”’—Star. (—Scotsman, 

“‘The story is oue of any man in the street...... Will be read with interest.” 

“There is a piquaucy of thought and a crispness of expression,” 

— Glasgow Herald 

“Will furnish the student of haman natnre with material of which be will 
do well to take account.” —Sheffeld Telegraph. 

“A life which is worth writing ahoun.”--Varkahine Herald, 


A TOUCH OF THE SUN. 
By Mrs. AYLMER GOWING. 6s, 

“A olever study of a Kuraaian girl. This subtie and superb young person 
removes her Enclish rival from her path by encouraging her passion for a 
native prince.”—TZruth. 

‘“Mrs. Aylmer Gowing’s story devolves upon the jealousies of an Eastern 
harem, and the tragie efforts of a girl’s relatives to rescue her frem a lifo of 
which they can only guess the bitter disappointments.”— Daily Telegraph, 

“This is an Avglo-Indian story of a new kind. A romance of tie Hastani 
West not ke ny other romance within our knowledge; it takes us ino the 
very beart of Mohamme“an life.” — World, (Leader, 

“*Even to read about Aimée Hildebrand is to feel young again.” — Morning 

“*There is an intensity of passion running throngh the loves of the various 
characters that is extremely captivatiny.”’—Public Opinion, 

“Interesting from start to finish.””"— Echo. 


London: THOMAS BURLEIGH, 370 Oxford Street, W. 
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Just published, price 6d.; by post, 7d. 
THE 


ELIZABETHAN RELIGIOUS COMPROMISE. 


By CLERICUS EMERITUS. 


London: “ THE LIBERTY REVIEW” PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
17 JOHNSON’S COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


TEACHERS AND PREACHERS 


ARE REQUESTED TO WRITE TO 


THE PUBLISHER, 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY 


56 Paternoster Row, London, 








AND ASK FORK THE 


SPECIAL LIST OF BOOKS 


SOLD AT 


HALF-PRICE 


During February, March, and April, 1899. 





A List of Books for Sunday School Libraries is 
included in the above Catalogue. 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes at~ 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6Gd., 4 25s., up to 18 guineas, post-free. 


Not until you write with a ‘* sak v4 voy will you realise how inestimable 
1s its ue, 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounes it a perfect: peu. 
It adds immeasurab!y to celerity api comfort in writing. Of a!l pens most famous. 
Tlustr ted Oatalogue nost-free on application to 
MABIE; TODD, and BARD, 93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.. 
95a Recent StRE¥1, W., LONDON; « 3 /xcHance STREET, MANCHESTER 
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Now ready at all-Libraries and Booksellers’. 


FROM PEKING TO PETERSBURG 


A Journey of Fifty Days in 1898. 
By ARNOT REID. 
With Frontispiece and Maps, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Author has hadalong exp rience of the East, and devotes several chapters 
toa consideration of Chinese affiirs. His journey Jay along the old routes of 
overland trade in Mongolia and the Desert of Gobi, and he subsequently 
travelled by the Trans-Siberian Railway, of which he gives a graphio description. 
The volume is full of interesting observations on the polit cal future of Agia. 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 
By Sir ALFRED MILNER, G.C.M.G. 
A New and Popular Edition, with an Additional Chapter, 
bringing down the Work to the end of 1898, 


By CLINTON E. DAWKINS, 
late Financial Secretary to the Khedive. 
Sixth Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, with Map, 6s. 
[Ready February 21st. 


THE ALPHABET. 
By Canon ISAAC TAYLOR. 


A New and Cheaper Edition of this important Work, which has 
been for some years out of print. 


2 vols. demy S8vo, 21s. 


TRENTE ET QUARANTE. 
By EDMOND ABOUT. 
Translated by the Right Hon. Lord NEWTON. 
With an Introduction by Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES, M.P. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


PHASES OF MY LIFE. 


By the Very Rev. FRANCIS PIGOU, 
Dean of Bristol, sometime Dean of Chichester, Vicar of Halifax, 
Vicar of Doncaster, &. | 


Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 16s. 


Daily Telegraph.—*A brizhter, pleaisanter book of amusing stories and sound 
good sense applied to religivus and sociul questions of the day there could not be,” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


READY THIS DAY. 





Price 2s. 6d. 


In consequence of the widespread interest 
avoused by “SHAREHOLDER ’S” 
Artuleon“A THREATENED RAIL- 
WAY MONOPOLY,” the publishers 
have issued a SECOND EDITION of 
the FEBRUARY 


NATIONAL REVIEW, 


CONTENTS. 


1.—EPisoDES OF THE MONTH. 
2—TsE Derrres Oate: 
I. Tae Scors or tee Evguiry. By Sir Godfrey Lushington, K.C.B, 
(late Under-Secretary for Home Affairs). 
II. A Ourricat Crusape. By F. C. Conybeare. 
III. Tox Onty Mystery. By The Editor. 
8.—Txe NEw Zzatanp Oxp-AcE Prxsiows Act. 
Reeves (Agent-General for New Zealand). ; 
4—Gnvs Street oy THE Ats. By Austin Dobson. 
5—My Two Curzys rx tre Cuma. By Admiral Maxse. 
6.—AMERICAN AF¥Farrs. By 4. Maurice Low. 
7—A Tureatexep Rarwar Monorory (With a Map). By Shareholder, 
R—A RESOINDER TO Prorxssor SCHAFER. By Hon. Stephen Coleridge. 
9,—“Sourn Kensrxcroy.” By Lord Bal¢earres, M.P. 
10.—Tse RULE oF THE CHARTERED ComPany. - By H. 0. Thomson, 
11.—Grezater Britain. 


By Hon. W. Pember 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, London. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN'S LIST. 


UNDER THE AFRICAN SUN: 


A Description of Native Races in Uganda, 
Sporting Adventures, and other Experiences. 


By W. J. ANSORGE, M.D., LL.D., M.R.C.S., L.B.C.P., 
late Senior Professor at the Royal College of Mauritius, 
Chief Medical Officer to Her Majesty’s Government in Uganda. 
With numerous Illustrations from Photographs by the Anthor, 
and Coloured Plates. 1 vol. 8vo, 21s, net. (Monday. 


THE STORY OF THE PRINCESS DES 


URSINS IN SPAIN (Camarera-Mayor). By Cowstance HILt. 1 vol. 8vo, 
with many Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. (Tuesday. 


MARYSIENKA: Marie de la Grange 
a’Argnien, Quen of Poland, and Wife of Sobieski, 1641~—1716. By K. 
Wavisttwsk!i. Translated by Lady Mary Lory. With Portrait, 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, 12s, net. 

Mr. W. L. Coortygy,in the Daily Telegraph.—‘* M. Waliszewski’s book is one 
of those somewhat rare studies in the byways of history which is of rea! value. 
He constructs a scene out of a few sentences in a correspondence ; he makes a 
character out of etray references in contemporary chronicles. But the scenes 
are vivid and the characters live.” 


“©1812.” NAPOLEON I. IN RUSSIA. By 


Vassint VERESTCHAGIN. With 50 [Illustrations from Sketches and 
pe i by the Author, aud an Introduction by Ricnarp WHITEING. 
vol., 6a. 


THE CUBAN AND PORTO RICAN CAM- 


PAIGNS. By Ri¢sarp Harvine Davis. Profusely Iliustrated from Photo. 
graphs by the Author, 1 vol., 7s. 6d. net. 
The Daily Telegraph.—** As absorbing as a work of fiction, and the lavish way in 
which it is illus:rated helps to bring home to the reader the scenes through 
which the author conducts him.” 


A JOURNEY IN MOROCCO (MOGREB-EL- 


AOKSA). ByR. B. ConnrsGuame Granam, With a Portrait, 1 vol. 8vo, 9s, 
The Athenwum.— He is endowed with facultiés sufficiently rare in travellers 
and explorers. He has vision, and he can convey most vividly and delightfully 
the impressions of an interesting personality. Altogether the book must be pro- 
nounced both admirable and delightfal.” 


A HISTORY OF JAPANESE LITERATURE, 


By Wriuiam GrorGce Astoy, O.M.G., D.Lit., late Japanese Secretary to 
Her Majesty's Legation, Tokio. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 68. 
[Literatures of the World, Vol. VI. 
The Daily Mail.—‘“* Mr. Aston presents English readers for the first time with 
: ) adequate avooant of all that 1s vital and characteristic in the literature of 
Japan He has accomplished his diffivult task so well that, treated in bis lucid 
ana pleasant style, a rubject that might be expected to attract only the student, 
becomes fascinating to the general reader.’* 


THE WORKERS: an Experiment in Reality. 
By Waiter A. Wrcrorr. I., The East; I1., The West. 2 vols., 3s, net each. 
The Daily Mail,—“ Truth, uprightress, and common-sense shine conspicuously 
in these chapters which reveal the life of the workman in a most sympathetic 


and attractive way.” 
FICTION. 
THE AMAZING LADY. By M. Bowtrzs. 


1 vol. 6s. (Mondey 


AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS. By F. C. 


Puitirs. With Dlustrations by G.du Maurier. A New Edition, 1 wol., 6s. 
Wednesday. 


RED ROCK. By T. Netson Pace. Illustrated, 


Second Impression, 1 vol., 6s. 
The Daily Mai?.—‘“ One cannot read this novel without being deeply impressed by 
its literary beauties and its human iuterest. It is tender, mellow, aud sweet; ex- 
haling the flavonr of all that is best in American life.” 


THE OPEN QUESTION. By Etizasetu 


Rosins (C. KE. Raimond). Third Impression, 1 vol, 6s. 
The Standard.—‘‘A remarkable book; full of perception, of strong feeling ; 
it shows descriptive power beyond the common experience of life, and it is told in 
good, simple, and very human English.” 


GLORIA MUNDI. By Haxrou Freperic. 


Second Impression, 1 vul., 6s. 
The Academy.—“ Admirable the work is in many a passage of humour and 
tenderness; triumphantin many a stroke of technique.” 


THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE. 


By Maxwett Gray. Third Impression, 1 vol., 6s. 
The World.—“There is something of the old-time care and finish, and of the 
olé-time pathos, about the story which is particularly attractive. There is un- 
doubtedly a charm about the book that cannot well be resisted.” 


A MARRIAGE IN CHINA. By Mrs. Arcat- 


BALD LitTLt. 3s. 6d. 


VIA LUCIS.. By Kassanpra Vivant. 1vol.,6s. 


The Daily-Telegrapk. —< No one who reads there passages, in which the life of 
the spirit is so completely described, can doubt for an instant that the author is 
laying bare her +oul’s autobiography. The book is simply and pee written, 
aud gains in force from its clear direct style. Every page, every descriptive line, 
bears the stamp of truth.” 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 255,000 Shares of £50 each, £12.750,000. 
(en D0. PAID UP, £8 per Share......£2,040,000) 





DO. UNCALLED........ pebeseacresseses - 1,147,500 
RESERVE LIABILITY wsscccccsssccceeesees 9,562,500 
RESERVED FUND .......scsscsscscssscssssssoessncesseessrseeses 20l200,000, 





DIRECTORS. 


J. SPENCER PHILLIPS, Esq., Cuarzmay. 


OHARLES EDWARD BARNETT, Esq. SAMPSON SAMUEL LLOYD, Esq 
WILLIAM DE WINTON, Esq. JOHN CHARLES SALT, Esq. 

WALTER RANDOLPH FARQUHAR, Esq. THOMAS SALT, Esq. 

EDWaRD BRODIE HOARE, Esq, M.P. AUGUSTUS WILLIAM SUMMERS, Esq. 
JOSEPH SCRIVENEK KEEP, Esq. RICHARD VASSAR VASSAR-SMITH, Esq. 
3. ARTHUR KKENRICK, Esq. GEORGE DUNBAR WHATMAN, Esq. 
GEORGE BRAITHWAITK LLOYD, Esq. ROBERT WOODWARD, Esq. 

BIOHARD BORRADAILE LLOYD, Esg. 





Head Office: BIRMINGHAM. Registered Office: 72, LOMBARD ST., LONDON. 





STATEMENT OF LIABILITIES AND ASSETS ON THE 3Sist DECEMBER, 1898. 




















LIABILITIES. 
Subscribed Capital (being 255,000 Shares of £50 each) ...... sessesseeeee £12,750,000 0 0 
oe ahaa Anca ome one 
Capital paid up, viz., 255,000 Shares at £8 per Share ........ qouanenedbesssiwen £2,040.000 0 0 
2 hia eC le a 1,200,000 0 © 3,040,000 0 0 
Debts owing to sundry persons by the Company— 
On Bills or. Notes accepted or CndOrsed.....eccrresesercesssserconssessecetscassaser sap sesceeee iesidiliindens 446,984 4 5 
On Carrent and other Accounts ..........4 £19,857,369 
On Deposit Accounts at Notice .........ceccscsereereecsereeescersstsessenseaseeees 17,916,516 0 9 87,773,885 8 8 
Liabilities in respect of Customers’ Loans to Brokers, fully secured.., £495,500 
Profit (including £32,686 : 11: 2 brought forward from last year)...... £477,159 210 
Less Interim Dividend for Half-year ending 30th June, at 1732 178.500 0 0 
er cent. per annum ......... posssuskeavevesesantancases. phi A 


Balance, proposed to be appropriated ‘as follows: £295.659 2 10 
Pa ce am Se 














In payment of Half-year’s Dividend to 3lst December, at wt 

per cent. per ANNUM ..............sseseeces £204,000 0 0 
Written off Bank Premises Account 25,000 0 0 
Income Tak .....,..0...00 mbbesobssseass 13,583 6 8 
Carried forward to NeXt YOar..c.scscsscssreesserenseerseceersessnvenseareeseoes ° 56,075 16 2 
259,650 2 10 
o Wieiiissreremer == 

41,460 819 12 10 

ASSETS. £41,460 819 12 T 

Cash in hand and with the Bank of England .......ccccccscsssessserstcsscssssrree £4,824,221 19 7 

Cash at Oall and Short Notice weeve.csccseeceecssceees sonovees 3,795,962 9 4 8,620,184 8 11 









Bills of Exchange soo 4,183,514 3 1 
Consols and other British Government Securitie 
Indian and Colonial Government Securities, on S 


itocks, 
English Railway Debenture aud Preference Stocks, and otner 


£4,387,267 18 11 


3,596,881 16 11 7,983,649 15 10 





Tmvestments «+ eeeeeseeeserecveeccerseeneesanennseienareeerseenserseenerseneeesseueeneses 20,757,348 7 10 
Advances to Customers, Promissory Notes, and other Securities ................ teseerereeeccecerees 19,573,359 5 2 





Liabilities of Customers for Bills accepted or endorsed by the Company... 446,934 4 5 
Bank Premises and Furniture (after provision a8 AbD0V@) ..........00000 653,177 15 5 
£41,460.819 12 10 

Sr ERC TE 


HOWARD LLOYD, Genxrat Manacen, 





We have examined the above Statement with the Accounts of the Company, including the Certified 
Returns from the Branches; and, having satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash and Invest- 
ments, and considered in detail the other items of the Account, we are of opinion that such Statement 
correctly sets forth the position of the affairs of the Bank on the 3lst December, 1 


0. A. HARRISON, BARRATT, WEST & OO., ) OnarTERED A 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., } ina” 





The Bank has Correspondents and Agents throughont the British Islands, by whom its Customers’ Credits 
are received and travsmitted free of charge. It has also a large number of Oolonial and Foreign Agents, 
upon whom Drafts, Circular Notes, and Letters of Credit, payable in all parts of the world. are granted, 
and thus offers to the public great facilities for transacting Banking business, A detailed list of such 
Correspondents can be obtained on application at any of the Branches. 


Current Accounts are opened upon the terms usually adopted by Bankers. Deposits are received at 
interest, subject to notice of withdrawal, or by special agreement. Purchases and Sales of Stocks etfected, 
and every description of Banking business undertaken. 

A Deciaration oF SEcRECcrY is cigned, on appointment, by every person engaged in the Bank’s service. 





A pare Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA, — Sertpemne ntti, 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS cmeueneat Sau ae 
FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


NOTICE.~—In future the Inpex to the “ SprctaToR” 
will be published halj-yearly, instead of yearly (from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEE L PEN S. third Saturday in January and July, Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 


PARIS, 1876. ' Bookseller or Newsagent, or fromthe Office, at 1/6 each, 





Oatalogues post-free. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


DAVID NUTT, 


270-271 STRAND. 
GOETHE’S FAUST. The First Part, 


With a Literal Translation and Notes for Sty. 
dents. By Brra. Crown 8vo, 300 pp,, cloth, 


3s. 6d. 

“ For those whose knowledge of German is inguf. 
ficient to overcome the difficulties of Goethe's master. 
piece, such a translation as this is invaluable.” 

—School Guardian, 

“The work of translation has been carefully 
carried out; the rendering, though literal, is not 
bald.””"—Educational Times, 

“The version, printed on opposite pages, is g 
faithful one. The notes are interesting and instryg. 
tive."”’— Schoolmaster, 

“A reviewer with a literal prose translation o? 
*Faust’ in his hand has no intention of settling 
down to read it from end to end, and it perhaps 
says a good deal for Beta that this book was not 
laid aside by the present reviewer until the last 
page had been read.”—Saturday Review. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEMOCRACY, 


and other Essays. By JouN-Jay -Onapmag, - 
Author of **Kmerson, and other Essays,” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, top gilt, 3s. 6d. 
“ A really impressive and valuable contribution to 
ethical and political science.””—Speaker, 





SECOND EDITION, with 
Fresh Introduction and New Storieg, 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR” 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, 
Reasoning Power, Affection, and Sym- 
pathy of Dogs, selected from the 
Correspondence columns of the 
Spectator. With an Introduction by 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“‘An amusing book, which is certain to find a 
welcome.”’—Standard. 
** A very interesting series.” —Times. 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.” 
‘Speaker, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


£4,000,000 
HAVE NOW BEEN PAID IN RESPEOT OF 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
ALL ACCIDENTS, 
WORKMEN’S ACCIDENTS, 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 








IRK BECK BANE: 
ESTABLISHED 851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 

INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURKENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly baiances, when not drawn 
below £100. ; 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with particulars, 
poat-free. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Tuacxenray. 

he OOUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
OIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magasine, post-free, 
On receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on appl ication to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office. 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0.. 
to whom Subscriptions and the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERID, and O0,, 1 Pall 








East, S,.W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





MARY UNWIN, e 
New Novel by ALAN ST. 


AUBYN, Author of “A 
Fellow of Trinity,” with 8 


Iilustrations, ts now ready. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 








DICK DONOVAN’S New 


Detective Book, THE 
RECORDS OF 
VINCENT TRILL 


is now ready. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 38. 6a. 





ARED BRIDAL, By Wuutam 
Wesrauu, Author of “With the Red 
Eagle.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The SPEAKER says :-—“ It is not too much 
to say that ‘A Red Bridal’ is a book which 
places Mr. Westall in the first rank of 
living romance writers......I¢ is brilliantly 
told......We believe that all who read this 
healthy and fascinating story will agree 
with us in our opinion of its merits.” 





INFATUATION. By B. M. 


Croxer, Author of “Diana Barring- 
ton,” &c. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 


The Dairy TeLzGRaPH says: — “The 
interest and charm never flag for an instant. 
..N0 brighter or more symmetrical story 
has been published for many a month,” 





THE GLAMOUR OF THE IM- 
POSSIBLE : an Improbability. By 
Cosmo Haminton. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 

The Worip says :—“ It is refreshing to 
light upon......this clever and amusing 
book......Am extremely amusing volume.” 





SKETCHES from MEMORY. 
By G. A. Srornzy, A.R.A. With 93 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

The Darty News says :—“ This delight- 
ful volume...... Full of entertaining aneo- 
dotes and traits of life.” 


SOUTH LONDON. By Sir 


Wautzr Besant. With 119 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 








LirgRatTure says:—‘To all Londoners 
who realise the absorbing fascination of 
the great world they live in, we cordially 
recommend it as a worthy sequel to the 
author’s previous volumes.” 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 
il ST. MARTIN'S LANE, WO. | 


SMITH, ELDER, & COS LIST. 


The Love=Letters of Mr. and Mrs. Browning. 
Published last Wednesday.—With 2 Portraits and 2 Facsimile Letters, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BARRETT. 


*,* These Volumes are uniform with “The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning.” 
REPRESENTATIVE PEESS OPINIONS: 


Times.—‘* The volumes form a record, perhaps unexampled in literature, of tha passionate feeling enter. 
tained for one another by two souls d élite. They tell the story of an intellectual friendship quickly 
ripening into love, and into a love which rooted itself deeper and deeper as the days went by, and as the 
obstacles offered by an unsympathetic family seemed to become strouger......Written out by Kobert 
Browning and Elizabeth Barrett, it cannot fail to bs of the rarest interest.” 

Standard.—“ There is a charm in this correspondence which eludes analysis. The thousand pages can be 
read without a moment of weariness......they bear witness to an elevation of thought and a purity of 
passion—a union of the intellect and the sympathies—such as poets dream of aud struggle to pour- 
tray, but such as rarely occar in actual life......It is not too much to say that the letters provide an in- 
exhanstible mine of interest ” 

Daily News.—‘‘ The contents of these volumes may be confidently described as unique, whether we regard 
them :rom the point of view of their mntrinsic interest, or from that of their private history......8urely 
literary history may be searched in vain for an example of a correspondence in which tw, lovers so 
illustrious in the world of letters, and so nearly on an equality in poetical genius and cultivation, have 
revealed to each other their very ‘heart of bearts.’”’ 





Just Published.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 
OUR PRAYER BOOK: 


CONFORMITY AND CONSCIENCE. 


By the Rev. W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A, 
Canon Residentiary of Cauterbury; 
Author of “ Law and God,” “ Liberalism in Reiigion,” &. 
Dundee Advertiser.—“ Thoughtful, earnest, and stimulating,” 





Just Published.—With 4 Maps and a Frontispiece, crown Svo, Gs. 


THE WAR IN CUBA: 
The Experiences of an Englishman with the United States Army. 
By JOHN BLACK ATKINS, M.A. 


Academy.—“ Graphic and enthralling...... Mr. Atkins goes to the root of poy and gives us the spirit as 
weil as t)e fucts of the struggle. His book is fall of human touches and by-way facts, conversations, 
and anecdotes, and well-founded comment.” 





KATHARINE TYNAN’S POPULAR NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE .—A SECOND EDITION of THE DEAR 
IRISH GIRL, ¢0wx 870, 6s., by KATHARINE 
TYNAN, Author of “The Way of a Maid,” “ The 


Handsome Brandons,” &e., 1s now ready. 


Speaker.—“ Biddy is lovable to the highest degree. The story of her girlish sorrows, love, and bereave- 
ment is charmingly told......A book more ten :er, sweet, and wholesome no reader could desire,”” 





SECOND EDITION OF “ THE CRUISE OF THE ‘CACHALOT.’” 
Now Ready.—With 8 Illustrations and a Chart, large post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘CACHALOT’: 


Round the World after Sperm Whales. 
By FRANK T. BULLEN, First Mate. 
Tho Volume includes a Letter to the Author from Rudyard Kipling. 


es.—“* Mr. Bullen has a splendid subject, and he handles it with the pen of a master...... *The Cruisa 
of the “ Oachalot’” is a book which caunot but fascinite a!i lovers of the sea, ani all who can appreciate 
a masterly presentation of its wonder and iis mystery, its terrors and its trials, its humours and ifs 
trayedies.”’ 





SIR WM. MAGNAY’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PRIDE OF LIFE. 


By Sir WILLIAM MAGNAY, Bart., Author of “The Fall of a Star.” 
World.— A book which possesses most of the best qualities of fiction, including the exvellent gift of 
humour...... A fine story.” 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 
W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


Just Published.—Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The ADVENTURES of PHILIP; and ASHABBY 
GENTEEL STORY. With 24 Full-page Illustrations by Frederick Walker, 
A.R.A., and W. M. Thackeray, 6 Woodcuts,a Facsimile of MS., and 2 Facsimile 
Letters. 

#,* A Volume will be issued each subsequent month, until the entire Edition is com- 
pleted on April 15th, 1899. Prospectus post free on Application. 











London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MR. MACQUEEN’S NEW NOVELS. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF BABYLON. 


By Wiuson Barger and Roserr Hicwens. . Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MANDERS. By Etwyn BARRON. Crown 


8vo, 6s, 

St. James's Gazette.—“ A study of deep human interest, in which pathos and 
humour toth play their parts..... The descriptions of life in the Quartier Latin 
are distinguished for their freshne*s and _liveliness...... The story is fu'l of sur- 
prises, which cance the reader to catch his breath, and fill him with delight at 
the development of each new pase of the plot. Moreover, the. bovk is 
exceptionally well written, and, indeed, is likely to achieve considerable popu- 
larity.” ; ie 

Literature.—“Is told in a quietly effective fashion and without offence to 
truth or taste .... More art and knowledge of human nature is displayed in the 
telling of it than is to be found in manv a longer and more pretentious work, 
Manders is an original conception, and has been realised by his author with no 
little eubtlety and force.” 


THE RIVER OF PEARLS; or, The 
Red Spider. By René pe Pont-Jest. With 61 Illustra- 
tions by Félix Régamey. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Speaker. May be 1ead with protit by anyone who wishes to realise the actual 
condition of native life in Cuina.” : 

Scotsman —‘‘ A Chinese romance of notable power and interest...... The object 
of tue writer is to lay before the Kuropean. reader an elaborate pictura of Far 
Eastern life crawn from observation and experience. In this he has been 
completely successful,’ : 


JANE FOLLETT. By Georgy Wemyss, 
Author of “’T ween the New and the Old.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
St. James's Gazette.—“ A very powerfal story...... The characters are fively 
drawn, and the novel is full of human interest and pathos.” 
Speoker.—“The author has. mastered the very imp rtant art of. being 
intereeting...... very sympathetically told, with grace ot feeling and charm of 
manner.” 


BORN. By J. A. Barry, Author of ‘Steve Brown’s 
Bunyip,” “In the Great Deep,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

St. James’s Gazette.—**The story is verv cleverly told. It fascinates the 
reader from the out-et, and holds him spe!l-bound until the last page is turned. 
Mr. Barry is indeed to be congratulated upon a thoroughly souud and creditable 
piece ef work.” 


JOHN MACQUEEN, Hastings House, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C. 








<< 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND-CO, 
SANATORIA FOR CONSUMPTIVES in France, 


rmany, Norway, Russia, Switzerland, United States, and British 
Pos-essions: Critical Deoriptions, with Exposition of the Open-air Treat. 
ment. By F, R. Watters, M.D. (Lond.), M.R.C.P., Physician to the North 
London Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of tne Chest. Introduction 
by Sir R. D. Powext, Bart., M.. 40 Plates, 103 6d. net. 


SHORT HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Professor 
Dinpiixer. 2 Coloured Maps, 7s, 6d. j 

“Oan hardly fail to meet with a cordial welcome from those interested in thy 
favourite tonring ground of the Briton. It bas everything to recommen it. 
itis written by a competent and discriminating historian ; it iscomp ete withont 
being either minute or diffuse; the translation is excellent.”—Glasgow Heraiz 
“Mr. Salisbury has done a real secvice by turning tue small Dandliker into 
English, For those who have a genuine taste for history his work is a treat, 
His historical instinct is equal to his erudition, and his impartiality is beyond 
reproach,”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLAND: Twelve Centuries 
of British History (8.0. 55~A.D. 1154). By Sir James H. Ramsay, of 
Bamff, Bart., M.A. 2 vols., Maps and Illustrations, Jarze 8vo, 24s, 

“It is very like'y indeed to become an indispensable text book for the next 
generation of historical students. It 4s a masterly précis of all the most valtable 
results which the carefu! analysis of oriziual sources by the many historic 
workers «f the Jast thirty years has revealed, and that not in the form of a mers 
catalogue raisonnée, but of a narrative at once contiuuous, uniform, and coy. 
sistent.”"—Literature. 

NEW VOL, OF THE “SOOTAL ENGLAND S®RIES,” 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH HOUSE. By 


8. 0. Appr, M.A. 42 Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 

**A most interesting book, which throws no small light on the conditions of 
life in medimval times, Well illustrates with photographs and plans.”—Scots nan, 
“An in'e'esting and suggestive study of a most important phase of sia] 
evolution.” —Glasgow Herald, ** Mr. Addy beings to the treatment of the subject 
much lightly handied and often curious knowledge, and the ontvome is a valuable 
record.” — Speaker. 

SECOND IMPRESS'ON OF ALFRED RUSSEL WALLAOE'S NEW BOOK. 


THE WONDERFUL CENTURY: its Successes and its 
Failures, 416 pp., 7s. 6d. 

“A very charmiug «ccount of the great leading discoveries of the centurs.”"— 
Times. ‘* We have seldom read amore compendious and luminous acoount of the 
g'eat scientific discoveries which entit.e this century to ba called * wonderful,’ ”— 
Westminster. Gazette. “The book, not of the hour, but of the whole year,” 
—London Review. 


MORALITY AS A RELIGION: an Exposition of Some 
First Prine ples. By Dr. W. RB. WaSHINGTON SULLIVAN, 68. Ethic: and 
Religion; Eth‘es and science; Ethi:s and Lheism; Ethical Doctrine of 0 m- 
pen-ation ; Consciencs the Voice of God ; Prayer; Ethical Aspect of Death; 
Ethical Aspe t of War; Etvics of Marriage; the Etnical Oharch; ths Old 
Faith and the New; Relizion of Tennyson, &., &. 

* Excoilent in tone and temper. He writes with immense enthnus'azm ” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


RADIATION: an Elementary Treatise on Electro. 
Magnetic Radiation and on Réutgen and Cathode Rays. By A. d, Frascis 
Hyypmar, B.Sc. (Lond.) Preface by Professor SyLvanus P. ‘1 HoMPsos, 
D.se., F.R.8S. 62 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited, London. 








GEORGE NEWNES (LIMITED), 
PUBLISHERS. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS ILLUSTRATED. 


Francis Bond, M.A, F.G.8., Hon. A.R.LB.A. 180 Illustrations and 








Photographs, 6:. 
*,* The only Work which comprises an Historical-and Architectural Account 
of the whole of the Unglish and Welsh Cathedrals in one volume, 





EGYPT, PALESTINE, GREECE, &. 


DOWN THE STREAM OF CIVILIZATION. 


By WorpvswoktH Donistaorrr. With 104 Illustrations from Original 
Photogravhbs, crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 
The Manchester Courier says:—‘‘ A more interesting asd at the same time 
droll serics of .travel-pictures has vot been seen for some time past, and the 
numercus iliustrations are excellent.” 





“A DELIGHTFUL VOLUME.” 


FLASHLIGHTS ON NATURE. By Grant 


Auiey. With 150 Illustrations by Frederick Enock. Orown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 
‘tondard says :—‘** Lovers of vatural history will revel in a book which, 
withon™ ony parade, makes science eas: .” 

The Speaker says :—“ It is a fascinating contribution to natural history.” 








—— 


“A FRESH AND VIVID RE°ORD.” 


RAIDERS AND REBELS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


. Goopwin GREEN. With 14 Foli-page Illustrations by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5:. : 
Literature sxys:—* Mrs, Green acted es nurse in the Krugersdorp Hospital at 
the t me of the Jameson Kad; afterwards she went on to Charrerland inthe same 
capacity, and was in touck with tie ehie! ivcicen's of the Matabele rebel.ion. A 
piain tue stiripg siory is the result; while a number of wash drawings of real 
merit add to the value of the book.” 





THE LIBRAKY OF USEFUL STORIES. 


THE STORY OF THE MIND. By Professor 
J 


. M. Batpwrx, Author of “ Handbook on Psychology.” Post 8vo, cloth, 1s. 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 








| epsianammmesbaca ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS ss oe os = ae £33,000,000 





DOWNEY&CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


The New Novel, PHILIP HELMORE, PRIEST, 
is ‘so piteously powerful (says. the 
Star), 80 heartrending in its analysis of 
a tormented censcience, so dramatic in its 
plot, that most readers will welcome the 
stormless sunset.’’ Now ready at all 


Libraries and Booksellers’. Price 6s. 


A Third Edition of Colonel NEWNHAN. 
DAVIS’S Anglo-Indian Novel, JADOO, 
is now ready in 7 vel., price 6s. 


“ Interesting from beginning to end.’’— Queen. 


PAUL BOURGET’S New Volume of Stories, 
entitled SOME PORTRAITS of WOMEN, 
is now ready in 7 vol., price 6s. 


** Artistic deftness and daintiness of handling are indeed qualities the most 
conspicuons in the stories.” — Glasgow Herald. : 


FERGUS HUME’S New Novel, THE DEVIL 
STICK, jis the fatest addition to 
‘‘ Downey's. Sixpenny-Copyright Novels,” 


Mr. PERCY FITZGERALD’S New Book, THE 
GOOD QUEEN CHARLOTTE, will be 
ready shortly in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
Portraits, price 10s, 6d. 


EDITIONS DE LUXE OF THE NOVELS OF 


CHARLES LEVER, HONORE DE BALZAC, 
THE BRONTE SISTERS, 'F. E. SMEDLEY, 


are now being published by Messrs. Downey and Co., Limited. 





Prospectuses on application. 








12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO, 


CONSTABLE’S HAND - GAZETTEER OF 


INDIA. Compiled under the direction of ‘J. G. BaRtHoLomEw, F.R.G.8, 
Crown 8vo, half-morocco, 10s. 6d. ‘ 
«4 most useful reference book.””—~Englishman (Calcutta). 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS OF INDIA. 


Prepared under the direction of J. G. BantuoLomeEw, F.R.G.S.. In halt 
morocco, gilt top, 14s. 

“ It is tolerably safe to predict that no sensible traveller will go to India in 
fature without providing himself with ‘Oonstable’s Hand Atlas of India,’ 
Nothing balf so usefal bas been done for many years to hslp both the traveller 
in India aud the student at home.”—Athenzum. 


THE POPULAR RELIGION AND FOLK- 


LORE OF NORTHERN INDIA. By Wituiam Crooxe, With numerous 
Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. not. 


TWO NATIVE NARRATIVES OF THE 


MUTINY IN DKLHI, Trangia ed from the Orig nals by the late Cuartes 
TuKopniLus Mrtoare, 0.8.1. (Bengal Civil Service). Demy Svo, with large 
Map, 12s, 





BY THE VIOEROY OF INDIA. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST. By the 


Right Hon. Georce N. Cunzox, M.P. With numerous Illustrations and 
Mars, extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MEDALS AND DECORATIONS OF THE 


BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY. 2 vois, super-royul 8vo, pp. ixxxviii.-617, 55 
Plates in Colour and Monochrome, besides other Ilustratious, £3 3+, net. 


“Tt is undoubtedly the most complste, exhaustive, and accurate monograph 
on the subject that has as yet appeared .....One of the greit features of the 
pook is its illustrations, which can truiy be described a. magnificent.” 

—Standard. 

“No military or naval historian can atford to do without this —, 

—Athenzum, 


FOURTH EDITION. 


HUMAN IMMORTALITY. By 


Witiiam James, of Harvard University. 2s, 6d. 


“Professor James is weli known as one of the most suggestive and original 
writers, and as crrtainly the most brilliant psychologist living. Whatever, 
therefore, he has to say on this subject is well worth listening to, for ha thinks 
frecly, and he knows al! that the scieatist knows, and more too.”—Spectutor, 


THE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. By 


Henxry Capor Lopes, Complety in 2 vois., nearly 200 Iilustrations, 32s, 
“It gives aclear narrative of the successive stages of a memorable conflict, 
aud may be warmly commended to the general reader in Great Britain as well 
a5 on the other side of the Atlantic.’’"—Morning Post, 


Professor 





POEMS. By Gzorce Menepira. 2 vols, 


crown 8yvQ, 63, each. 


THE SONG OF THE GOLDEN BOUGH, and 


other Poems. By Caryn, BatTierssy. 3s. 6d. 


“Mr. Battersby, the latest of £9 poets, is also one of the élearest ......each 
m is a complete and artistic a:hievement.”—Academy. 
“ Acoomplished, musical, and wrought with more than ordinary p ower, these 
verses should be read.” —Outlook, 
“There is a strength and sareness about his verses that is refreshing...... Mr. 
Battersby should go far.” —Sketch. 


TRAVELS AND LIFE IN ASHANTI AND 


JAMAN. By Sicoarp Austin Freeman, Atigla-German Boundary Com- 
missioner of the Gold Coast. With about 100 Illustrations and 2 Maps, 
cemy 8vo, £1 Is. 


AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. By Major L. A. 


Wappeti, LL.D. Author of ‘The Baddbism of Tibet.’? With over 100 
Iliustrations and 4 Maps, domy &vo, 1Ss. 
“This is one of the most fascinating books we have ever seen, and attractive 
at once by the lucidity and good judzment of its text and the number and beauty 
of its illustrations.”—Daily Chronicle. 


FRENCH LITERATURE OF TO-DAY. By 


Mdlle. Buazy pe Bury. Orown 8vo, 6s. 


“Will be read with enjoyment by English people...... Malle. Blaze de Bury gives 
us much biography, anecdotage, and information......sprinkled up and down with 
witty and allusive illustrations of the connection between French manners and 
French thought.”—Manchester Guardian, 


MUSIC AND MANNERS IN THE CLASSICAL 


Period: Essays. By Henry HE, Kreusret, Author of “ How to Listen to 
Music,” &. Crown 8vo, 63. 


“ A volume which will probably be even more popular than the first one (‘How 
to Listen to Music’)......@ book which every lover of music shonld read.” 
} —Musical Standard, 
“Mr. Krehbiel is one of the very few writers who can make ‘he sunjet of 
music interesting to the average reader, and his new volume will tind a welcome 
; rom the me who have sent his ‘ How to Listen to Music’ into its eighth 
dition.” World, 


THE NEW HOME: how to Furnish on 


Small Incomer. By Mrs. 0.8. Perr. Fally Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 





2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A SAILOR’S LIFE UNDER 
FOUR SOVEREIGNS. 


By Admiral of the Fleet the Hon. Sir HENRY KEPPEL, 
G.C.B., DO.L. 
With numérous Tilnustrations by the late Sir Oswatp Brrerty, Marine Painter 
to her Majesty. In 3 vols, Extra Orown 8vo, 30:. net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A perfect: storebouse of pleasant pictures, anecdotes, 
ans frank, cheery touches on the events and philosophy of life, it is as wholesome 
as the trade wind, as breezy as the sea at sunrise, as manly, genial, and cheering 
as anything ever put into print.”’ 


NEW BOOK BY MISS MARY KINGSLEY. 


WEST AFRICAN STUDIES. 


By MARY H. KINGSLEY. 
With Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 21s. net. 

STANDARD.—“ Miss Kingsley has an original way of Jooking at things, and 
this took is quite as racy as its predecessor...... What she has seen is vividly 
described, an’ the thoughts her experience has suggested are lucidly expressed. * 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘‘A delightful medley, tull to the brim of 
mstrer important, use’ul, interesting, entertaining.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Une of the most readable books, as well as politi- 
cally the most interesting that has appeared on the subject for a long time.” 


LAWLESSNESS IN THE 
NATIONAL CHURCH. 


Reprinted from ** The Times.” 
By the Right Hon. Sir WILLIAM VERNON-HARCOURT, M.P. 


8vo, sewed, 1s, net. 
New Volume of “‘ The Cambridge Natural History.” 
Volume IX.—BIRDS. 


By A. H. EVANS, M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations by G. E. Loner. 8vo, 17s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW AND RECENT NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, each. 
ASHES OF EMPIRE. By Rosert W. Cuamsezss, 
Author of ‘* The King in Yellow,” &€. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—* Mr. Chambers has here given us a@ very vivid and 
exciting series of pictures of Paris curing the siege,”” 
SPEAKER.—" A stirring and excelleut story.” 


OFF THE HIGH ROAD: the Story of a Summer. 


By Eveanok ©. Price, Autuor of “* Young Denys,” “In the Lion's 
Moatb,” &c. 
IRD ENGLISH IMPRESSION. 


TH 
THE PRIDE OF JENNICO: being a Memoir of 
Captain basil Jennico. By AGNES and Eg@ERTON CastTLe. 
*,* Upwards of 10,000 copies have been sold in America. 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ Of the many novels of adventure that have 
appeared of late, there is not one which combines grace of presentment with 
continuity of interest to the same extent as this delightful story of Basil 


Jemnice’s Hes” SECOND IMPRESSION. 
SELAH HARRISON. By S. Macnauveutan. 


PUNCH —“ A remarkable book......An admirably and simply told story ..... 
The story is so convincingly written as to seem less a romance than a narrative 
of actual facts,” 




















UME I. NOW READY, 


VOL 
THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with In- 
troductions and Notes, by Professor C. H. HerForp, Litt.D. In 10 Monthly 
vols. Globe 8vo, 5s, each vol. 
Vol. I. contains—** Love’s Labour’s Lost,” “ Comedy of Errors,” “ Two Gentle- 
men of Verona.” * Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
GUARDIAN.—“ Is in many respects the best that has been produced for the 
general seader.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A VISIT TO JAVA.” 


THE VALLEY OF LIGHT: Studies with Pen and 


fencil in the Vandois Valleys of Piedmont, By W. Basru Worsrotp, 
Author of “ The Principles of Criticism.” With Map, 8vo, 10s. net. 

TIMES.—* Coutains much that was worth recording and much that cannot 

be found in any other modern volnme.” ’ 








fro, 12s. 6d. net. —— 
ZOROASTER, THE PROPHET OF ANCIENT IRAN. 


By A. V. Writiams Jacgsson, Professor of Indo-lraniau Languages in 
Colambia University. 





NEW ANP REVISED EDITION. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC LITERA- 
TUKE TO THE DEATH OF QUHHN ANNE. By A. W. Warp, Littl, 
Hon.L.v., &. In 3 vols, 8v>, 55s. net. 

ST. JAMESS GAZETTE.—“ To the student Professor Ward’s volumes otfer 
a mone of useful inform :tion and a ready meaus of reference, of which it woud 
be difficult to overrate the value...... It is imposs ble uot to recognise and admire 
his great powers of industry and research or to appraise too highly the useful: 
ness of the work he has accomplished." 











Medinm 8vo, 15s. 


net. 

GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY: an Outline of the Science 
of Life. By Max Verwors, M.D., Ph.D, A.O., Professor of Physiology in 
the Medic] Faculty of ths University of Jena. Transiated from the second 
German Edition, and Edited by. Freperic S. Lee, P».D., Adjuuct Pro. 
fessor of Physivloge in Colombia University. With 285 Tllastrations, 





rown 8vo, 6s. net. 


C 
VACCINATION : its Natural History and Pathology. 
Being the Milroy Lectures for 1898, delivered before the Royal College of 
Physicians of London, by 8. Monckton Copeman, M.A, M.D. Cantab., 
M.R.C.P. Lond, Medical Inspector to H.M. Local Governwent Board, 
With 12 Full-page Plates. 


With tilust: ations, Portraits, and Maps. 





‘0, 17s. net 


THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD FROM SLAVERY 


ee By WiLsc0m H. Siesext. With an Introduction by A, 
. Hake. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


‘Major Ar- 





“It would be 


2 vols., price 21s. 


Mysteries of Police 
and Crime: 


A General Survey of Wrong- 
doing and its Pursuit. 
BY 
Major 
ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


thur_ Griffiths 
has long made 
a speciality of 
criminal hi-tory, 
and his position 
as a prison of- 
ficial has helped 
him to accumn- 
late a vast 
amount of curi- 
ovs lore which 
makes excellent 
reading. A more 








interesting book 


Now ready, price 3s, 6d. 
FIRST VOLUME OF 
CHEAP EDITION. 


Cassell’s Popular 
Educator. 


To be completed in Eight Fort- 
nightly Volumes, 








difficult to over- 
estimate the 
enormous bene- 
fits which have 
been derived by 
the English 
reading public 
from co univer- 
sally valuable a 
work as Oagsell’s 
Popular Educa- 
tor. Over a 
million complet 
copies of the 


we bave not come across for a long time; wherever 
one opens it, there is some. well-told story of evil- 
doing. These two c'osely printed volumes are, indeed, 
almost a cyclopedia of famous crimes......With this 
we wust leave this exceedingly readable and attrac. 
tive book, which has all the excitement of a novel 
and all the charm of fact.” —S¢. James's Gazette. 











Price 16s. “Mr. Didsy 
; must be credited 
with intimate 
The New Far Bast, :zvste, cf 
*| and real interest 
in his subject. 
BY soseoood DO io. 
taneous an 
ARTHOR DIOSY, cberming char- 
Vice-Chairman of the Council of the| acterixation of 
‘ the unsophisti- 
Japan Society. cated Japanese 
ostund reads like a 
ILLUSTRATED. passaye of real 
romance. It is 
one uniuterrnpted current of sinoere emotion 


woarked by delicate touches, each implicative of ail 
the others...... Fuil of moving episodes in the Iste 
Chino-Japanese war. It revites many Plutarch-like 
anecdotes and traits of Japanese heroism and 
cbivalry, culminating in the correspondence between 
Admiral Ito and Admiral Ting...,..8uch reading is 
more than literature,”—Speaker. 





“The volume 
is full of stories 
—some of them 
particularly 
good’ — reminis- 
cences of famous 
men like Glad- 
stone aud Spur- 


Price 12s, 6d. 


Newman Hall: 


An geen, preschlag 
episodes and in- 
Autobiography. cidents in hpli- 


day travel. We 
are grateful to 
the revered 
' author and" his 
publishers for an entertaining book, which also is a 
chapter in the Nonconformist history of the closing 
century.”’—Methodist Recorder, 


“It is no exaggeration to say that in the personal 
voluine he has now given to the world there is not a 
dull page; and that amoaog Enulish ministerial 
memoirs the recollections of Dr. Newnan Hull will 
occupy a high place, both on account of their literary 
form and of their many points of human interest.” 

—Leeds Mercury. 





With Portrait. 








Price 6s. “No book of 

the season is 

4 . »| More sure of a 
ld Life at Home :} woes “weicome 
than this de- 

How to Study and — volume 

; \o essres. 

rRetegrars % Richard and 

BY Cherry Kearton. 
RICHARD KEARTON, | We can safely 
F.Z.8. prophesy for it 





a widespread 
popularity, for 
it is written on 
simple and prac. 
tical lines and is illustrated by the finest coilection 
of nature-photographs we have ever seen. Mr. B. 
Kearton writes in a very lively way, and his brother's 
photographs are full of suggestion and charm.” 
—Bookman, 


“ For there is about * Wild Life at Home’ acharm 
only different in degree from that of the country 
scenes witt which it is concerned, ‘It has been 
written almost entirely in the fields,’ and there 
seems to hang about its pages the breath of bndding 
woodlands, or the fragrance of flower-besprinkled 
meadows......Mr. C. Kearton’s art has furnished the 
book with niuety-seven illustrations, of the beauty 
of which it is difficult to speak in temperate lan- 
guage.” —Speaker, 


With Rempranpr FRONTISPIECE | 
and about 100 Illustrations. 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London; Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 


educative inflnence in as many homes. 
Messrs. Cassell are conferring further favours upon 
the public by re-issuing the publication A sound 
commercial education was never more urgently 
needed than at the present time, and if our youth 


nations they must continue and perfect their educa- 
tion long after leaving school. ‘ Oassell’s Popular 
Educator’ offers them the best and most easily 
available means of equipping themselves for the 
battle against fore'gn competition.” ) 
—Daily Mail, 





“There are 


Price 6s. 


The Refiner’s Fire, | 


BY 


MARIAN HOCKLIFFE | 


(Mrs, Exs est HOCELIFFE). 


PAFSAGeS...... The 
pathos is accow- 
plished without 


authovess 
plays consider- 
able originality. 
cunees There is a 
homely flavour 
about the book 
which will com. 
mend itself,”—~ 
Literary World. 


“The story is excellently told, very considerable 
knowledge of human nature is displayed, and the iu. 
terest of the reader is held from the first page to the 
last—a most enjoyable and healthy nove!.” 

—British Weekly. 








| 
| 


work are already in circulation exercising their | 
And now | 


are to compete successfully with the youth of foreign | 


many bright | 


effort, and the , 
dis- 


Just published, 3s. 6d. net. 
THE 


Law and History 
Copyright in Books, 


BY 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 
formation and 


M.P. 
illustrative com. 
ment on the origin of the copyright.’’—Daily Mail, 


“*Exceedingly interesting and the whole race of 
authors and publishers should welcome the appear. 
ance of this coucise and admirable work of refer. 
ence.” — Daily Telegraph. 


Mr. Augus 
tine Firrell ig 
always poreua. 
Sivé and always 
literary—eyen 
when he writes 
a law book, In 
his newly pub. 
lished volume 
he has com- 
pressed a spur. 
prising amonnt 
of valuable in. 














“It is not, 
however, in the 
mere details of 
his romance 0 
much as in the 
wealth of hig 
descriptions and 
the dramatic 
character of 
many of the iu. 
cidents that Mr. 
Stevenson's 
literary skill 
esp cially mani. 
fosts itself, The 
whole of Balfour’s experiences while incarcerated on 
the solitary Bass Kock, togsther with the character. 
istic story of the Warlock, Tod Lapraid, is written 
in the author’s best style. It is an adwirable 
romance, admirably told.’’—Dai/y Telegraph, 


Just published. 
SIXPENNY EDITION. 


Catriona. 


BY 


R. L. STEVENSON. 











UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE WORK:~— 
KIDNAPPED. ByR. L. Stevenson. Lilostrated, 6d, 
TREASURE ISLAND. By BR. L. Stevenson, Illus. 
trated, 6d. 

KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By H. Rider Haggard, 
illustrated, 6a, 

DEAD MAN’S ROCK. By Q(A. T. Quiller-Couch), 64, 





“A more 
charming col. 
lection of short 
stories tbhanthat 
which we meet 
with in ‘Some 
Persons Un- 
known’ it 
would be diffi- 
cult to find. 
‘Some Persons 
Unknown’ is a 
book to be heart- 
ily commended,” 
E —Speaker, 

“The dramatic and tragic aspects of Colonial life 
are treated ty Mr. Hornung with that rapid union 
of vigour and sympathy which has stood him in suca 
good stead,”—Spectator. 


Price 6s. 


Some Persons 
Unknown. 


BY 


E. W. HORNUNG. 











This is a 
plain, straight. 
forward narra- 
tiveof hardships 
endured on an 
American  ves- 
sel from the 
Antarctic to 
Callao, the 
Guano Islands, 
and round the 
Horn to Eng- 
land, and gives 
a graphic ac- 
count of life on 
board an American saflingship. Thechapters are :— 
Concerning the Yarn-teller; Which Introduces the 
**Aitamont”; A Sailor’s Shantey; At Sea under 
the Stars and Stripes; We Lose our First Mate; 
We Ship a Yankee Mate; A Taste of the Oat; “ The 
Ancient Mariner”; A Reign of Terror; A Dash for 
Liberty; A Poor Seaman’s Torture ; The Blue Peter 
at Last; Sbip on Fire; “Shangbaied"’; Ho! for 
the Stormy Horn; A *‘ Pampero”’ off the Plate; 


Just published, price 6s. 


The Shellback ; 


Or, At Sea in the ’Sixties. 
BY 


ALEC J. BOYD. 


Edited by AncuIE OamMPBELL. 











The Yankee Mate; The Last of Poor Barney, &c. 





**6 Kronstadt’ 
is by far the 
best book Mr, 
Max Pemberton 
has written; 
more than that, 
it is as adven- 
turous and ex 
citing aromance 
ns has been pub- 
lished these 
many seasons, 
What strikes us 
more than any- 

thing in its 
author is his extraordinary versatility. ‘Kronstadt’ 
is a particularly well-written story, and admirably 
constructed, — Outlook, 


Price 6s. 


Kronstadt. 


BY 
MAX PEMBERTON. 


*,* Five large Editions of this 
work have already been called for. 











Cheap Editions of the following works by MAX 
PEMBERTON have recently been issued :— 


THE IRON PIRATE, With 16 Illustrations, 3s. 6d, 

THE SEA WOLVES. With 9 Illustrations, 3s, 6d. 

THE INPREGHASLE CITY. With 6 Illustrations 
$s, 6d. 





“©The Girl at 
Cobhurst’ is & 
surprise..,...The 
narrative of tho 
failure of a dear 
despotic meds 
dling old maid to 
muke Mr. Hav- 
erly of Cobburst 
marry Miss Dora 
Bannister, all 
BY through bo 
masterly tactics 

FRANK STOCKTON. of an admirable 
French cook 
«eeThe cook, Mrs. La Fleur, is the mos: original 
and diverting of Mr, Stockton’s creations. She 
wonld have delighted Wilkie Collins......We thi 
Miss Panny is the masterpiece of the author of 
* Rudder Grange,’”’— World, 


Price 6s. 


The Girl at 
Cobhurst. 
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